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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> — 

HE Times of Wednesday publishes a message from its 
special correspondent at Tabriz, who reports the situation 
to be as follows. The Shah has placed Rakhim Khan, a com- 
mander of Karadaghi horsemen, over the Government soldiery 
in the town and district, with exceptional powers to restore 
order and disarm the people. Rakhim Khan has about 
fifteen hundred men, including five hundred of his own wild 
horsemen. Opposed to him are about four hundred Constitu- 
tional devotees, backed by the partial sympathy of such of 
the population as were compromised in the recent Constitu- 
tional movement. On Monday Rakhim Khan closed the 
exits from the town and attempted to reduce such devotees as 
were still in arms, with the result that desultory street-fighting 
took place all day. Continuing his account in the Times of 
Friday, the correspondent says that of the twelve quarters of 
the town the Shah's soldiers hold three under arms, and Sata 
Kban, the leader of the Constitutional devotees, holds two. 
All the other quarters bave nominally surrendered to Rakhim 
Khan, but contain sympatbisers with the Constitutional 
cause. The town is threatened with famine; and the corre- 
spondent, who was treated as though he were a plenipotentiary 
of Britain, was begged by Sata Khan, and by men and women 
everywhere in the streets, to lay their cause before Britain 
and secure peace. He describes the attitude of the popular 

party as one of “ trust and confidence ” in Britain. 


The Morning Post of Tuesday publishes a most interesting 
message from its special correspondent in Morocco, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, who has succeeded in reaching Fez. He 
says that the news of the French occupation of Asemmur 
was received with consternation. Mulai Hafid is “ deter- 
mined to know the attitude of France towards him.” If she 
attempts to restore Abd-ul-Aziz to the throne, he will call all 
the tribes to his support, and they will “die to the last man 
rather than surrender the independence of the country.” 
Mulai Hafid is prepared to abide by the Algeciras Act till 
the country is settled, but afterwards he would call a fresh 
Conference. Fez is one large armed camp, and the former 
troops of Abd-ul-Aziz are drilled daily in the interests 
of the new Sultan. In another message, published on Friday, 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett seems much more doubtful of the 
willingness of the tribes to die to the last man. He takes 





back a statement he had made as to Mulai Hafid having 
secured the allegiance of the people by his moderation, and 
declares that, on the contrary, the old taxes of Abd-ul-Aziz 
have been reimposed. The consternation caused by the occupa- 
tion of Asemmur was naturally eased by the withdrawal of 
the French. When an observer on the spot finds it so difficult 
to ascertain the facts and judge the temper of the people, we 
at a distance may well despuir. 








On Monday the King opened the Olympic Games in the 
Stadium at the Franco-British Exhibition. The Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Greece, the Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Princess Louise, and 
others were also present. The King was received by Lord 
Desborough, president of the British Olympic Council, 
M. Pierre de Coubertin, who is responsible for the revival of 
the Olympic Games, and other organisers of the games. The 
chief ceremony of the opening was a parade of the athletes. 
They first took up a position facing the Royal box in alpba- 
betical order, except that all the English-speaking competitors 
were in the middle. It was noticeable that by this arrange- 
ment the Frenchmen were next the Germans,—a happy juxta- 
position in the comradeship of sport which may be taken as 
expressing the most valuable meaning of these international 
games. The parade presented a remarkable mixture of 
nationalities and uniforms, and, indeed, of want of uniforms; 
some of the nations turned out harmonious groups as care- 
fully dressed as a regiment, others marched in ordinary 
clothes. Each group was preceded by its entablature and 
national flag. It is impossible for us even to summarise the 
great number of competitions during the week. Perhaps the 
chief impression made on the spectator is that of the vast 
size of the Stadium, and the difficulty of following the various 
events which go on simultaneously. 


On Monday in the House of Lords Lord Onslow asked the 
President of the Board of Agriculture about the action taken 
by County Councils under the Small Holdings Acts. He 
remarked that considerable expectations had been aroused in 
many persons that they would be in possession of land by this 
time, and he could not help holding Lord Carrington respon- 
sible for having made them too sanguine. Lord Carrington 
answered that the Councils had appointed Small Holdings 
and Allotments Committees, and steps had been taken to 
ascertain the extent of the demand for land. In twenty-eight 
counties valuers had been appointed to aid the Committees, 
and they had been very helpful. There was a great demand 
for small holdings, but in some cases the demand was from 
unsuitable persons. ‘There was very little backwardness on the 
part of landlords in providing land, but if necessary the com- 
pulsory powers would be employed. Lord Lansdowne said 
that the success which had been achieved would have been 
impossible without the co-operation of the County Councils, 
which were clearly the proper authorities to deal with the 
small holder. Lord Carrington’s own statement proves that 
landlords are not really, as was said, reluctant to provide land 
for small holdings. 


On the same day in the Lords Lord Lansdowne complained 
that insufficient opportunity would be given to the House 
to examine the Bills which were to come before it. No doubt 
the abuse was of long standing, but it bad never been so bad 
as now. Out of all the measures in the King’s Speech, only 
one, the Old-Age Pensions Bill, had reached the House, and 
that greatly altered. He believed the Lords would resent the 
way in which they were asked to rush Bills through the 
House without having time for proper discussion. Nothing 
was more likely to cause annoyance and exasperation. Lord 
Crewe stated that the Old-Age Pensions Bill would be taken 
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next Monday; the Finance Bill shortly; the Irish University 
Bill before the adjournment; the Children Bill and Scottish 
Education Bill at the beginning of the autumn Session; and 
the Licensing Bill in November. He explained that the 
autumn Session was partly due to the illness of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. He professed to be unable to say 
anything about the Education Bill. 





In the Commons on Monday Mr. Arthur Lee opened the 
debate on the Navy Estimates. Our building Programme, he 
declared, was inadequate and indefensible from the point of view 
of the enormous financial burden it threw on succeeding years. 
It provided for one battleship, one large armoured cruiser, six 
fast protected cruisers, sixteen destroyers, and half-a-million’s 
worth of submarines. But even that Programme was not 
taken seriously in hand as far as finance was concerned. To 
all intents and purposes this very small Programme was not 
the Programme for 1908-9, but for the year 1910. The argu- 
ment is a very important one from the Exchequer point 
of view. In the present year, at any rate, the upas-tree of 
old-age pensions has very little effect, and therefore it is a 
year which might have been expected to bear a considerable 
amount of naval expenditure. By economising in naval 
expenditure in a year which will be the last good Treasury 
year for a long time, we are throwing that expenditure into a 
year which will have to bear the burden of between ten and 
twelve millions for new expenditure on old-age pensions. The 
German Navy Estimates, continued Mr. Lee, have increased 
by five hundred per cent. during the last sixteen years, and 
under the new Navy Bill German expenditure, which was 
fourteen millions last year, and is seventeen millions this year, 
will be twenty millions in 1909, twenty-two millions in 1910, 
and twenty-three millions in 1911. Under the Bill appro- 
priated by the Reichstag there would be an expenditure in 
that country of two hundred and eight millions between now 
and 1917. 


In comparing our naval force with that of Germany, Mr. 
Lee declared that in his opinion the end of 1911 was not the 
period of extreme significance. That period would be early 
in 1912. How should we stand at that date? Germany 
would have seventeen vessels of the ‘Dreadnought’ type 
completed by the autumn of 1912. If we were even to equal 
Germany in vessels of the ‘Dreadnought’ class in 1912, it 
would be necessary that next year’s Programme of capital 
ships should comprise at least five vessels of this type. We 
were only providing for a one-Power standard as regarded 
these vessels. His belief was that a two-Power standard was 
best interpreted as a double one-Power standard. We ought 
to lay down two capital ships for every one possessed by 
our chief naval rival, whoever she might be. Dealing with 
torpedo craft, Mr. Lee declared that though we had an 
imposing strength on paper, not more than fifty per cent. at 
the outside were really capable of continuous service under war 
conditions in the North Sea. 


Mr. Lee turned next to what we cannot help feeling is a very 
serious question. There were, he declared, at present building 
in private yards in this country three vessels of the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ class for Brazil. Past experience showed that whereas 
Brazil had many ships built in this country, very few of them 
remained in her Navy to-day. Brazil was rather a speculator 
in warships, and if she had found this profitable in the past, 
why not in the future? Asudden and unexpected addition of 
three ‘ Dreadnoughts ’ to the fighting strength of any first-class 
naval Power would completely upset the balance upon which 
our Shipbuilding Programme was framed. “It would be an 
interesting speculation to suggest what the ultimate destina- 
tion of those ships would be. He hoped the Government 
were watching the matter very closely, and that steps would 
be taken, not only by the Admiralty, but by the Foreign 
Office, to see that these ships would not fall into the hands of 
any Power less friendly or more formidable than the great 
South American Republic.” 


Before dealing with the body of Mr. McKenna’s speech, we 
may point out that he expressed want of any special informa- 
tion about the Brazilian ships; but he assured Mr. Lee 





to require three ships of this magnitude. We cannot profess 
to find offhand a satisfactory solution of the question of the 
Brazilian ships; but we are bound to point out that the 
possibility of our rivals being able to go into the market 
and buy completed ‘Dreadnoughts’ is bound to affect 
very much our shipbuildimg ealeulations. The existence 
of this possibility clearly makes it impossible to construct 
an accurately balanced Shipbuilding Programme, which, 
according to Mr. McKenna, should be enough, but not the 
least bit more than enough, to give us security. The possi- 
bility of purchasing ‘Dreadnoughts’ ready-made becomes, in 
fact, a strong argument for indulging in a considerable margin 
over and above bare security. 

No doubt we might be able to prevent a rival purchasin 
the Brazilian ships while they were still in our dockyards, 
but it would be impossible to forbid the sale after they had 
reached Brazilian waters. Might it not be possible, however, 
to induce Brazil and other Powers building in British yards 
to enter into a Treaty with us which would give us a right 
of pre-emption at, say, ten per cent. over cost-price, should 
the owners desire to part with British-built ships within a 
period of, say, five years after completion? Treaties, however, 
are always uncertain, and perhaps a wiser plan would be, in 
calculating the force which would give us absolute security, 
to reckon purchasable capital ships as part of the force which 
we must always be prepared to face and defeat. 





We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. McKenna’s enunciation 
of the general principle that though the essential for this 
country is security, “absolute and complete security,” it 
is mere waste to go one inch beyond it. We may note, 
however, his denial of the assumption that the intro- 
duction of the ‘Dreadnoughts’ had altered the whole of 
the relations between Germany and Britain. “ Valuable as 
most people now agreed the ‘Dreadnought’ was, as a new 
type of ship, no one would assert that the existence of the 
‘Dreadnought’ nullified the existence of the previous kinds 
of ships. ‘These previous kinds of ships must be taken into 
account in striking a balance between the two Powers.” He 
was, he declared, fully entitled to say that, with a pre- 
ponderance of twelve ‘Dreadnoughts’ as against Germany's 
nine, the great superiority of the older types of ships would 
give to this country complete security in 1911. 

As regards torpedo craft, Mr. McKenna taxed Mr. Arthur 
Lee with having forgotten the eight ‘Scouts,’ which 
were better than destroyers. These eight ‘Scouts’ had 
no corresponding vessels among the torpedo craft of 
either France or Germany. Mr. McKenna ended his 
speech by a declaration that it would be the aim of the 
Government to compose any differences which might exist 
in the Navy. He was bound to say that those differences 
appeared to him to be more emphasised in the Press than 
was in the least called for. They were differences which, in 
so far as the Government were concerned, rested upon un- 
verified rumour. He believed that they had already, in fact, 
given place to a more satisfactory condition of things. That 
is excellent news, and we trust not too optimistic. As to the 
allegation of Press exaggeration, we can only suggest that 
Mr. McKenna should endeavour to investigate and sift to the 
very bottom the circumstances under which the Press has 
played so unfortunately prominent a part in regard to naval 
jealousies and controversies during the last few years. 





The Report by Mr. Ernest Aves on Colonial labour legisla- 
tion has been published this week. Mr. Aves, who writes of 
Wages Boards and Conciliation and Arbitration Boards, 
utters «a wholesome warning against arguing from the 
particular conditions of the Colonies to the much wider con- 
ditions at home. It is as though one should argue that 
municipal machinery which had worked well in a small town 
is necessarily suitable to the whole of Britain. Apart from 
that, the effect of the Boards is still very uncertain. Even if 
it were safe, therefore, to apply the lesson, we still do not 
know in many cases what the lesson is. The Wages Boards, 
which are doubtless valued by many people in the Colonies, 





that the Government would watch the career of the ships with | 
considerable interest. He agreed that it did not seem likely 
that Brazil could be launching into a Navy of such a size as 


and are regarded most sympathetically by Mr. Aves himself, 
exist only in a small number of trades. The total number of 
persons subject to their operations in Victoria is only 26,063 men 
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and 22,715 women. And there have been many changes in 
the legislation in the attempts to arrive at a satisfactory 
working arrangement. It is too soon to say whether the 
trades affected by these Boards have improved more or less 
than others. Mr. Aves concludes that there are not sufficient 
grounds for thinking that it would be “ advantageous to invest 
with legal effect the recommendations of special Boards in this 








without let or hindrance, or inquisition into why they are 
cheap. If once you begin to look the gift-horses of commerce 
in the mouth, to ask why things are cheap, and to demur to 
their sale if the reasons do not seem satisfactory to this or 


that person or interest, true Free-trade is at an end. It was 
on the ground of interference with the principle of the free 
market—the principle upon which, in our opinion, the pros- 


country.” He remarks, by the way, that it is widely held that perity of British commerce rests—that, though Unionists, we 


“the Boards as a system can only succeed in a Protectionist 
community.” These are cautious but wise deductions. The 
recent experience of New Zealand, where the Arbitration Act 
seems to be despaired of by the leaders of both political 
parties, heavily underlines the reservations of Mr. Aves. 


On Monday Mr. Balfour addressed the Parents’ League on 
religious education. The League, which was created nine 
months ago, bas a membership of over seventy thousand, and 
its principle is “the right of the parent to determine the 
religious education of his children in elementary schools.” 
Mr. Balfour laid it down that the sacrifices made by the 
Church of England cannot be treated as nothing; that 
“contracting out” is an impossible solution of the religious 
difficulty; and that no settlement would be acceptable which 
gave preferential treatment to Roman Catholics. Bearing these 
principles in mind, he concluded that the only alternative was 
between secular education and a plan for “ increasing as far as 
possible the control of the parents over the religion taught to 
their children, combined with some effective method of teaching 
that religion.” Having dismissed the thought of secular educa- 
tion, Mr. Balfour declared that “ if you mean, and in so far as it 
is found necessary, to alter the present system ...... you 
must modify the system in Voluntary schools and break down 
that most anomalous and indefensible arrangement,—the 
Cowper-Temple Clause.” That seems to us a most dangerous 
and most erroneous statement. We cannot for a moment 
admit that the Cowper-Temple teaching is necessarily a 
vague expression of the elements of Christianity ; but if it 
were it could scarcely be more cloudy than the principles 
which Mr. Balfour would substitute for that which has 
stood stoutly between the country and the disaster of secular 
education. 





On Friday week Mr. Asquith was entertained at dinner by 
the Bar of England in the Inner Temple Hall. Mr. Asquith, 
although not the first “ practising barrister” who has become 
Prime Minister, is the first who has combined great distinction 
at the Bar with the supreme place in politics. It was fitting 
that he should be entertained and congratulated, not at the 
customary Circuit dinner, but at a dinner of the whole Bar. 
It is acommon form of humour, as speakers at the dinner 
reminded one another, to depreciate the “gentlemen of thie 
long robe” and the “nisi prius mind”; but a profession 
which has so many of its members in the present 
Government can afford to smile tolerantly at its mis- 
guided critics, and it did so on Friday week. “There is 
no profession,” said Mr. Asquith, “ which has done so much 
to define, to develop, and to defend the liberties of England,” 
and he added that the common law of England is “at once 
the organ and safeguard of English justice and English 
freedom.” Both those statements we believe to be true. For 
the rest, the entertainment was a delightful example of the 
famous good-fellowship of the Bar. The speeches were 
excellent in taste, feeling, and substance. The Bar is 
naturally and justly proud of Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Asquith 
in being honoured by the Bar said that he had received “ one 
of the greatest honours of his life.” 


On Tuesday Mr. Asquith received a large and influential 
deputation of Members of Parliament in regard to the Sugar 
Convention,—a deputation which represented two hundred of 
his supporters. Mr. Villiers, who introduced the deputation, 
spoke somewhat bitterly of the Government’s action. Members 
had denounced the Brussels Sugar Convention in their con- 
stituencies in uncompromising terms, and yet the Sugar Con- 
vention had not been put an end to. Mr. Asquith’s reply, 
which was very able and dexterous, nevertheless afforded 
an example of the difficulties and embarrassments in which 
Free-traders are bound to find themselves if they once 
break away from the principle of the free market,—the 
principle that it is to the interests of this country to allow all 
who have commodities to sell to come and sell them here 


| 
| 





so strongly opposed the action of the*Unionist Government 
in bringing about the Sugar Convention. Though we admit 
that the new Convention is in many respects better than the 
old, it still remuins a dangerous infringement of the principle 
of the free market. 


But though we detest the Convention, and should like to see 
it denounced, we are bound to admit that in dealing with their 
friends and neighbours the British Government are obliged 
to preserve a certain continuity of action, and that if once 
they enter upon arrangements with foreign Powers, it may 
not always be possible, or at any rate expedient, to withdraw 
from them, even though the arrangements are wrong per se. 
The Entente with France and the Agreement with Russia 
are facts, and on the whole very beneficent facts, but 
they are also facts which to some extent deprive us of a 
free hand in the region of foreign affairs. This being 
so, it seems to us that Mr. Asquith would have been 
on much safer ground if he had confined his defence of 
the Government to pointing out that they bad not and 
could not have a complete freedom of action in the matter 
of the Sugar Convention, and that here they were obliged to 
be governed by considerations other than those which are 
purely economic. Unfortunately Mr. Asquith was not content 
with resting his case on the wider considerations of foreign 
policy, but in striving to find economic grounds for the 
Government’s action actually slipped into the use of an 
argument—the argument that the Government were doing 
good service to Free-trade in fighting foreign bounties—which 
came perilously near to that by which Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues defended the original Convention. 


We note with no small satisfaction that Lord Derby has 
withdrawn his resignation of the chairmanship of the West 
Lancashire Territorial Army Association. In resigning as he 
did when Lord Shuttleworth was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of the County Palatine, Lord Derby obeyed a not unnatural 
impulse. When, however, he received assurances from the 
Government that they had no intention of reversing their 
original policy in regard to the Territorial organisations, 
he withdrew his resignation. Lord Derby may have acted 
too impulsively in the first instance, but he unquestionably 
showed good sense and good temper in his subsequent action ; 
and he hus, we are sure, won the approval of sensible men 
throughout the country. He has set an example and shown a 
public spirit worthy of the great house of which he is now the 
head. There is nothing more foolish or unworthy than to 
persist in a particular course of action merely because one is 
afraid of saying “I was mistaken.” 

The papers of Thursday published a correspondence between 
Black Rod in the House of Lords and Mr. Hazleton, an Irish 
Member of Parliament, who complained that a friend of his 
had been required to leave the House of Lords because he was 
wearing a kilt. Mr. Hazleton asked whether it was considered 
incorrect for his friend to wear, “as is his ordinary custom, 
the national dress of Ireland.” Not being satisfied with 
Black Rod’s answer, Mr. Hazleton wrote :— 

“Why do you object to kilts, anyhow? You don’t even wear 
trousers yourself, and as for the rest of your costume, it is hardly 
a model of conventional austerity, is it? Even if you are 
opposed to the Celtic revival, why be so rudeabout it? Of course, 
you are an Admiral, and I see from the papers that there is an 
epidemic of rudeness amongst Admirals. I thought, however, 
they kept it for one another. Can't you be satisfied with reducing 
the livery of Parliament to the level of a fancy dress ball with- 
out trying to reduce its courtesies to the level of the Channel 
Fleet ?” 

Disraeli once said of Lord Salisbury, though unjustly, that 
his invective lacked polish. That may reasonably be said of 
Mr. Hazleton, who has an arguable case nevertheless. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HALF-TRUTHS AND THE NAVY. 
\ JE have never been among those who think, or, we 

should prefer to say, profess to think, that the 
Liberal Party and the Liberal Government have any but 
the best intentions in regard to the Navy. We do not 
doubt their patriotic aspirations, but we have every right 
to ask whether they are not bemusing themselves with 
half-truths about the present European position and 
its bearings upon the safety of the nation. We are 
bound to confess that the course of the Navy debate on 
Monday does not reassure us. We find little proof 
in it that the Cabinet sees the problems of foreign 
policy and national defence steadily or sees them 
whole. In the abstract, Mr. McKenna was, of course, 
perfectly right to say that to spend a single penny beyond 
what is absolutely necessary for our defence is to 
waste the national resources, and that such waste is to 
be condemned. Unfortunately that is one of those half- 
truths which are often quite as dangerous as positive 
errors. In existing circumstances it is most unwise to 
approach the problem with which the nation is confronted 
with a too rigid enforcement of the principle we have 
just quoted from Mr. McKenna. We must look, not at 
a narrow section of the problem, but at the whole of it, 
and we must never forget what our ultimate object is. 
That object is not merely to secure the command of the 
sea, but to secure it in such a way that it shall be 
unchallenged, or, at any rate, not subject to the kind of 
competition to which it is at this moment exposed owing 
to the action of Germany. The capital evil of the present 
situation is that we are engaged in a competition with 
Germany for the command of the sea which is not only 
ruinous from the economic point of view, but is fraught 
with very great temptations and provocations to an out- 
break of hostilities. 

While that competition lasts there is always the danger 
that the German Government may hold that a point has 
been reached where they are so nearly equal to us in 
maritime force in the North Sea that it is worth 
their while to run the risk of putting the matter to 
the test, and of proving to the German people and 
taxpayers that the vast sums they have spent on 
their Navy have not been, as a considerable section of 
Germans are already inclined to believe, spent in vain. 
In other words, the competition must not be allowed to 
reach the point where the German Government, pressed 
from many quarters, will be tempted to say: “ Now or 
never!” That point has not yet been reached ; but it may 
be reached if we hold, or even appear to hold, too closely 
to the maxim that we will not spend a penny more than 
can be shown to be absolutely necessary to give us the 
command of the sea. German naval experts may make a 
different calculation from that made by our experts as to 
what force will obtain the command of the sea, and may in 
the end prove to be wrong; but no one who cares for the 
peace of the world will want to tempt them to put their 
erroneous theories to the proof. A struggle with Germany 
in which we were successful would be a very great evil, 
even though infinitely less an evil than one in which we 
were unsuccessful. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s lines 
about the virtuous woman are applicable to the situation : 

“ He comes too near, 
Who comes to be denied.” 
The Power which comes to be denied in a battle for the 
supremacy of the sea with Britain comes too near. There- 
fore, as we have said, our object should be to make it 
perfectly clear to the Germans that it is useless for them 
to compete with us for the command of the sea, and that 
if they engage in that competition it will be at their 
economic peril. But the way to make the Germans retire 
from the competition is to prove to them, not only by 
precept but by example, that we are outbuilding them 
so thoroughly and so rapidly that it is hopeless for 
them to try to catch us up in the race. We want to 
make it impossible for any German statesman, however 
optimistic, to say to his fellow-Germans :—* Just one more 
sharp struggle, one more supreme effort, one more act of 
self-sacrifice, and you will have accomplished your great 
aim, and will pass the winning-post before your potent 





prudent Germans who will say :—‘“ We must look at facts, 
Our competitor is too far ahead of us already, and is going 
too strong, to make it possible for us to pass him. The 
effort to do so is sure to be unsuccessful, and will exhaust 
us and leave us less fit than we should otherwise be for 
competitions in other directions. Therefore let us give up 
a struggle in which we cannot be successful, and devote 
ourselves to those where we know we can be supreme.” 


To continue our metaphor, we have reached a point 
where the best way for us to prevent German competition 
from becoming dangerous, and to inspire in German minds 
the feeling which we have just described, is to put on a 
spurt, and to keep up that spurt, whatever temporary 
inconvenience it may cause us, till the competition has 
come toanend. The spurt should put such a distance 
between us and our rivals as must cause a sense of 
depression in their minds, and reinforce the arguments of 
those who are becoming doubtful as to the wisdom of their 
present policy. To change our metaphor to one which we 
have employed before, the command of the sea is up for 
auction. But it is a peculiarity of the auction at which the 
bids are made that they have to be paid in gold, and that 
he who fails to make the last bid does not merely lose the 
object desired, but may be said to lose also the money which 
he has unsuccessfully bid. If Jones bids £50,000 for a 
Raphael, and fails to get it, the £50,000 remains in his 
pocket. But if Germany bids fifty millions for the 
command of the sea, and does not obtain it, she loses her 
fifty millions as far as the command of the sea is con- 
cerned, though no doubt her Fleet may remain of 
use for certain other purposes. The result of this is 
that at the auction for the command of the sea one 
Power dare not merely “run up” another Power for 
the sake of embarrassing it with heavy expenditure. 
The cost and the burden are too great. So much for 
abstract theory. We must next seek to apply it, and 
ask what steps we ought to take to keep down German 
competition, and make it clear to Germans that their 
sacrifices will be in vain. In our opinion, the proper way 
is to let it be known that for every battleship or war 
vessel of importance that is completed by Germany we 
shall take care to have two of equal or greater power 
completed a month or two earlier. No doubt to do that 
would, considering our present lead, give us greater 
power than is absolutely necessary to secure the command 
of the sea. It would not, however, give us a greater 
superiority than is absolutely necessary to overcome the 
dangers of German competition. We venture to say that 
if we really convince the Germaus that we shall not simply 
talk about completing two ships for one of theirs, but 
shall actually do it in every case, German competition 
will die away, and the demand which is already 
beginning in Germany for a reversal of the policy of 
challenging our command of the sea will gradually 
become irresistible. 

Granted that the country accepted, as we believe it would 
accept, our principle if it were put to it by the King’s 
Government, how could it be brought home to the 
Germans? We believe that the most effective plan would 
be for the House of Commons to be invited to pass a 
Resolution directing the Admiralty in so many words to 
make such arrangements as would enable them to complete 
two war vessels equal to, or greater in strength than, 
each war vessel which in any given period might be 
completed by that European Power which possessed 
the largest number of effective fighting-ships. We 
do not suggest an exact form of words, but we feel 
sure that it would not pass the ingenuity of Parlia- 
mentary man to find one which would make our meaning 
clear without using language contrary to the comity 
of nations. Possibly for two years or so our Ship- 
building Vote might have to be a little larger than neces- 
sary, but in the end we are convinced that the result would 
be as economically as it would be defensively sound. The 
moment German competition fell off we should be able to 
resume a much lower scale of expenditure than we shall 
probably have to meet if we continue to encourage competi- 
tion by letting Germans imagine that they have only got to 
make “one more spurt ” to get level with us, or even beyond 
us. What wise men should dread most in the present situa- 
tion is the risk of our giving this temptation to the Germans, 
and thus bringing about the very thing which lovers of 





competitor.” ther we want to give a good case to the 


peace most desire to avoid. We have always thought that 
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there was something to be said for the Irish priest who 
defended his parishioners for shooting their landlord 
in the following terms: “ What right had he to tempt 
the poor people of this district to kill him by going 
about unprotected ? ” We do not want to tempt the 
governing people of Germany to shoot at us by our 
inadequate protection, or what may seem in_ their 
judgment inadequate protection. ‘The more ardent a 
man is in the cause of peace, and the more anxious he 
jis to avoid the horrors of a European war—and in our 
opinion it is impossible to exaggerate those horrors —the 
more, it seems to us, he should be determined not merely 
to secure an adequate naval force for this country, but to 
put an end to the terrible competition with Germany which 
is wasting the resources of both countries and doing grave 
injury to both nations. As we have said, the only way to 
prevent war is to prevent the competition reaching the 
danger-point where Germany may suddenly be tempted 
to cry: “ Now or never!” 

We shall be told, no doubt, that what we have written 
is cynical and unjust, and that we are representing the 
German people as anxious to fly at our throats, whereas 
that great people are sincerely anxious for peace, and no 
more want to attack us than we want to attack them. Let 
us say at once that we are fully alive to the good intentions 
of the German people, and to their desire not only to keep 
the peace in general, but to remain on good terms with us. 
Unfortunately, however, it matters very little what the 
bulk of the German people think,—we might almost go 
further and say, what the bulk of any people think, 
however democratic their forms of government. It is a 
delusion to say that nations, not statesmen, make wars. 
Now, as always, the great acts of State are done by the 
rulers and not by the ruled. We do not wish to 
bring a general indictment against the statesmen of 
Germany, or of any other country, as being essentially 
warlike or aggressive. In the abstract, no doubt, the 
German rulers genuinely desire peace. At the same time, 
a near acquaintance with great affairs tends to make 
men cynical and pessimistic, and, perhaps we should 
add, over-anxious. Statesmen are apt to be burdened 
with the feeling that unless action is taken at a particular 
moment it may be too Jate. They therefore often hurry 
their countries into war, or into acts which lead to war, 
out of a dread that they may be forced to fight later at a 
disadvantage. Nostatesman on the Continent, we venture 
to say, believes in the possibility of permanently maintain- 
ing the peace. But once granted that wars are mevitable, 
statesmen soon get to hold that it may be a positive duty 
to provoke war at a moment when they judge that their 
country would be able to wage it at an advantage. The 
existence of this temper in foreign statesmen is necessarily 
a peril to this country, because it is one which is not 
entertained by our own statesmen, owing very largely 
to our insular position, Our statesmen not only do 
not share the feeling, but find it very difficult to believe 
that their Continental colleagues entertain it, and hence 
there is here «a very real danger for us,—a danger 
increased by the fact that foreigners generally do not 
believe in our simplicity, but think that we are governed 
by the same feelings and anxieties as they are, and that 
the words of peace which are always in the mouths of 
our public men are purely Machiavellian, and conceal a 
deep aggressiveness. Continental statesmen not only 
believe that the world is governed by blood and iron, 
but also cannot believe that any one here really thinks 
otherwise. 

Once more let us say that, as the command of the 
sea is absolutely vital to our interests, and as it is 
of supreme importance to attain that end at the least 
possible price, our immediate business is to take action 
which will tend to put an end to the ruinous competition 
into which the latest developments of German naval policy 
have forced us. But there is only one way likely to put an 
end to that competition, and that is action which will con- 
viuce our rivals of the uselessness of further challenging our 
position. Remember, however, that action to keep the com- 
mand of the sea and to put an end to competition does not 
necessarily mean the building of more ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ or 
indeed of any particular type of battleship. As to what 
is the best type we offer no opinion, but we still hold that 
further inquiry is needed into the difficult problem of how to 
obtain the best value for the money we spend on the Fleet. 
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TARIFF REFORM AND HOPS. 


HE Report of the Select Committee on the hop industry 
is a document well worth studying by those people 
who hastily assume that an import-duty is a sovereign 
remedy for every industrial ill. The case of the hop 
industry was taken up with impatient eagerness by the 
whole Tariff Reform Party. Without examining the facts, 
without even thinking out the meaning of their own 
theories, all the Tariff Reformers in the House of Commons 
and outside it pressed for some immediate action to check 
the importation of foreign hops, and more or less fully 
committed themselves to an import-duty of 40s. per 
hundredweight. They forgot in their zeal that hops are 
the raw material of an important British industry, and 
that one of the main principles, on paper, of the Tariff 
Reform Party is that raw materials are not to be taxed. 
They also omitted to inquire whether the depression 
affecting the British hop industry was due to foreign 
competition or to internal causes. This is the point to which 
the Committee presided over by Sir William Collins 
directed their attention, and the facts which the Com- 
mittee have brought to light, and which are marshalled 
with admirable lucidity in this Report, conclusively dispose 
of the popular fiction that the Kentish hop-grower is being 
ruined by foreign competition. 

The whole story can be compressed into a nutshell. The 
demand for hops has declined, the supply has increased, 
and therefore prices have fallen. As to the details of 
this simple story, they are quickly told. Apart from the 
requirements of the brewing industry, the demand for 
hops is a negligible quantity. Of late years the require- 
ments of the brewing trade have declined for two reasons, 
—first, less beer is brewed; secondly, fewer hops are 
employed per barrel of beer. In the year 1900 the number 
of barrels brewed was just over thirty-seven millions ; 
in each of the years 1906 and 1907 the amount brewed 
was not much in excess of thirty-four million barrels. 
Next, as regards the quantity of hops used, the figures 
quoted by the Committee show that in the financial vear 
1901-2 2:02 lb. of hops were used in brewing a barrel of 
beer, and that the corresponding figure in 1906-7 was 1°85 Ib. 
This reduction in the quantity of hops required to produce 
a barrel of beer is not due,as Mr. Lloyd George, with 
characteristic impatience, suggested a few months ago, to 
the use of hop substitutes. The Committee find that hop 
substitutes are only used to a small extent, and that there 
is no appreciable increase in the quantity used. The real 
reason for the decline in the consumption of hops per 
barrel of beer is the preference expressed by the public for 
a “lighter, brighter, and therefore less heavily hopped 
beer than was formerly consumed.” Simultaneously with 
this decline in the consumption of hops there has been an 
increased supply. ‘This is not due to the extension of 
cultivation, but to the improved methods employed by hop- 
growers, which have led to an increased yield per acre. 
The figures on this point are necessarily less precise than 
those obtained from the Inland Revenue giving the pro- 
duction of beer; but it seems to be established that there 
is a slight increase in the average annual home production 
at present as compared with twenty years ago, and only a 
very slight decrease as compared with ten years ago. Even 
the maintenance of the annual production of hops is a 
striking fact in view of the decreased acreage devoted to 
this crop, and British agriculturists may well be proud of 
this proof of their ability and energy. 

Another very important circumstance, which does not 
indeed affect the total supply of hops, but which greatly 
affects the question of price, is the introduction of the 
system of cold storage. Until this system was introduced, 
the hop industry was even more speculative in character 
than it now is. The Committee give figures showing how 
the prices of hops have varied within a few years from as 
low a figure as £2 per hundredweight to as high a figure 
as £8 19s., while in the blight year of 1852 prices rose as 
high as £25 and £30 per hundredweight. The result was 
that the hop-grower had to trust to an occasional year of 
high prices to make good the absence of profit, or the 
actual losses incurred, in years of low prices. The intro- 


duction of cold storage has deprived him of the hope of 
these high prices without greatly increasing as yet his 
chance of obtaining a moderate price in normal years. 
Whenever hops are cheap the brewers put them by in cold 
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storage, and can still use them after three or four years, 
instead of being obliged to buy new hops to freshen up 
their old stock. 

All these causes taken together are amply sufficient to 
account for the depressed prices of which English hop- 
growers complain. Nor is there any fact or argument 
to show that the remedy which has caught the fancy of 
the Kentish farmer would in the least degree meet the 
difficulties of which he complains. The importation 
of foreign hops is not increasing, but, on the contrary, 
tends rather to decline. It is true that there were big 
consignments of American hops in March this year, but 
the Committee express their belief that these consignments 
were due to a fear on the part of American growers that 
the popular agitation in the English hop-growing centres 
might result in the imposition of an import-duty, and they 
hurried in their supplies to avoid this possibleduty. Such 
movements are very common in trade, and clearly possess 
only an ephemeral importance. On the other hand, we 
find that both in Germany and in the United States the 
production of hops is declining. In Germany there is a 
very marked decline in the acreage under hops, and there 
is no tendency, as in England, for the output per acre to 
increase. In the United States the Pacific States of 
Oregon and California have, indeed, increased their culti- 
vation of hops very considerably since the year 1900 ; but 
they have already begun to suffer from over-production. 
Many of the smaller growers have been forced to grub 
their hops, and the acreage is being rapidly reduced. 
Even more significant is the fact that the United States, 
in spite of a heavy duty of no less than 456s. per 
hundredweight on imported hops, continues to import a 
very large quantity of hops, chiefly from Germany. 
Moreover, prices in the United States within the last 
four years have fluctuated between such wide limits as 
£1 12s. 8d. per hundredweight and £5 16s. 8d. It will 
be observed that the lower figure is below the import-duty, 
thus showing that an import-duty cannot be relied upon 
to maintain a minimum price. 

All that a Protective import-duty can be relied upon 
to do is to give a temporary advantage to the persons 
engaged in, or concerned with, the protected industry. 
It does not, however, follow that the particular set of 
persons who advocate the duty will be those who will 
benefit by it. The Kentish hop-growers are the most 

rominent in the demand for an import-duty on foreign 
aa; but there are two other parties intimately concerned 
with the industry who are more likely to obtain the profit. 
They are the factors and merchants who handle the hops, 
and the landlords who own the land on which the hops 
are grown. Many hop-growers are dependent for capital 
upon advances from factors or merchants, and are thus 
largely at their mercy with regard to prices. If an 
import-duty were imposed, it is quite possible that the 
factors, while still keeping their grip upon the growers, 
might sécure an almost equal power of squeezing the 
brewers. At the same time, it is clear from figures 
quoted by the Committee that the owners of hop-land 
could hardly fail to profit from a heavy import-duty. At 
present hop-land commands a rent of about £5 an acre, 
whereas the same land used for other agricultural purposes 
will only fetch 25s. an acre. The community may well 
ask why it should be taxed in order to keep up the artificial 
value of hop-land. That any import-duty would have to 
be paid by the community those who advocate it do not 
even pretend to deny. The witnesses before the Com- 
mittee frankly avowed that they wanted an import-duty in 
order to raise prices. Some of them argued that the duty 
would be paid by the brewer, who would be unable to 
pass it on to the consumer of beer ; others were considerate 
enough to suggest that the brewer should be compensated 
by a reduction in the duty on beer. Nobody explained 
why it was just that brewers should be deprived of part. of 
their profits in order to increase the profits of hop-growers 
and of Kentish landlords, nor did any one attempt to 
justify the alternative proposal for a diminution of the 
public revenue. The advocates of the duty seemed to 
think that it was sufficient for them to say that they 
wanted this extra profit, and that the rest of the nation 
ought to be only too glad to concede it tothem. The Com- 
mittee wisely refrain from devoting any considerable space 
to replying to this strange demand. ‘They have done their 
work better by dealing with the question in detail, and 





showing how futile the proposed remedy would be even 
from the point of view of those who advocate it. In place 
of this delusive remedy they suggest various small measures 
which we need not here consider, and which admittedly 
would not have any very great effect upon the broad facts 
dominating the situation. These facts, as already pointed 
out, are the diminishing demand for hops, and the increase, 
or at any rate the maimtenance, of the supply. It is im- 
possible to compel the country to increase its consumption 
of hops, and therefore the only real remedy open to the 
industry is to reduce the supply. Doubtless some economic 
loss must be involved in that reduction, as in all changes 
of industry. There will also be some loss of picturesque- 
ness, for few things are more beautiful than a garden of 
growing hops. But there are other crops that can be 
grown on Kentish land besides hops, many of them more 
permanently profitable. The best advice that Parliament 
or any Committee of Parliament can give to the hop- 
growers is to divert as quickly as possible their capital and 
their intelligence to the production of a more profitable 
crop. 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from saying a word of 
thanks to Sir William Collins and his colleagues on the 
Committee for the painstaking manner in which they have 
conducted their inquiry. ‘The public realises too little how 
much severe labour is involved in an inquiry such as 
this. Not only have many hours to be devoted to the 
patient examination of witnesses, but in addition a very 
heavy task falls upon the Committee, and especially upon 
their Chairman, in the preparation of the Report. Sir 
William Collins and his colleagues have at any rate the 
reward of knowing that their work has been admirably 
done. 


THE SINEWS OF WAR. 

FPYHERE is nothing truer in the reali of political science 

than the often-made statement that money provides 
the sinews of war, and that therefore a financial system 
which can easily and quickly raise large sums of money is 
a most important part of a comprehensive scheme of 
national defence. In preparig for war we must think not 
only of ships and armies, but of the power of obtaining 
money quickly and without too great a sacrifice. There 
are many ways of preparing a national money reserve for 
war, but undoubtedly the best and the most effective are, 
first, an ample Sinking Fund in peacetime, and next, a 
direct tax, like the Income-tax, which in time of war can 
be increased and made to yield a large extra sum of money 
without the necessity of creating any fresh machinery, or of 
raising new and difficult financial problems at a moment 
when the attention of Parliament, the Government, and 
the country is taken up with the absorbing problems of 
attack and defence. Let us examine these two forms of 
financial reserve in order. The immense advantage of an 
ample Sinking Fund is easily perceived. If during peace 
*% nation is regularly paying off, say, six millions of its 
Debt every year, it is in effect, though not in name, creating 
a fund which can be used for war without increasing the 
burden on the taxpayer at a time when, owing to the dis- 
location and depression of business caused by war, he is 
least able to stand new burdens. If the State, with an 
annual Sinking Fund of six millions, is able to borrow at 
3 per cent., it can raise two hundred millions without 
recourse to fresh taxation by the simple process of devoting 
six millions to paying the interest on the new loan instead of 
paying off old Debt. The advantages of such a position are 
clear enough; but it may further be pointed out that the 
ability to raise the loan on easy terms has been, as it were, 
prepared for by the annual purchases of the Sinking Fund. 
The gradual shrinkage of the indebtedness of the nation 
owing to the operation of the Sinking Fund has tended to 
keep up the price of the national stock,—that is, to keep 
the rate at which the nation borrows at a low figure. 
Stocks, given the demand for them is constant, rise or fall 
in price, like other commodities, according to whether there 
is less or more of the commodity in the market. This is, 
of course, only another way of saying that interest, or the 
annual sum required to hire money, tends to fall as the 
stock of a National Debt is paid off. From this point of 
view, the Sinking Fund acts,as we have just said, as a 
preparation for borrowing cheaply when necessity arises. 
On the other hand, if no Debt is paid off annually, 
but instead there is a gradual increment of national 
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indebtedness, the rate at which money can be borrowed 
js always tending to rise. An example of this may be 
seen by comparing the cases of Britain and Germany. 
The German Imperial Government does not pay off 
Debt, but adds to its Debt, and therefore borrows on 
comparatively unfavourable terms; whereas the British 
Government, owing to the Sinking Fund, can borrow with 
comparative ease, even though the conditions of trade, and 
the conditions created by the borrowings of local authorities 
and by the operations of the Government itself for such 
urposes as Irish land purchase, are tending to create an 
unfavourable situation in the money market. In other 
words, a Sinking Fund is the chief buttress of national 
credit, and national credit is a great war asset. 


The possession of a tax like the Income-tax is another 
form of national financial reserve for war. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who can, by the simple expedient of 
putting an extra penny on the Income-tax, raise two 
millions a year without incurring any extra expense for 
revenue collection is in a position of great strength. He 
has only got to add 6d. to the Income-tax to get twelve 
millions a vear, But it is an essential condition, if the 


Income-tax is to act as a war reserve, that it shall be kept | . 
| Lords will relieve us from the threatened catastrophe of 


low in time of peace. A direct tax, or, indeed, any tax, is 
very like a well or a spring of water. To get the full 
advantage of the spring you must not over-burden its 
capacity. You may exhaust a well by over-pumping 
exactly as you may exhaust a horse by over-driving. 


sudden emergency, you must in ordinary times take care 
not to draw from it the maximum number of gallons 
which it is capable of yielding. ‘To put the matter in 
a practical form, an Income-tax of 2s. in the pound in 
peacetime would be of very little use to a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in wartime, because he would have already 
reached the point where extra pumping would tend to 
overtax the capacity of the well. In order, then, that a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should get the full benefit 
of an Income-tax as «a war reserve, it ought 
comparatively low in years of peace, and by “ compara- 
tively low” we mean something well under a shilling. 


Experience, indeed, seems to show that 8d. would 
be the ideal limit for a peace Income-tax. When 
the Income-tax is at that figure it can be doubled 


without any very great difficulty, and the doubling 
would then yield an extra sixteen millions a year, and 
there would still be a good margin available in case of 
supreme necessity. ‘I'he country would not be ruined if 
during a couple of years of crisis the 8d. Income-tax 
were actually trebled. A strong practical reason in 
favour of keeping the Income-tax low in peacetime 
is the fact that people do not use their ingenuity to 
evade a low Income-tax in the way in which they 
use it to evade a high one. If the Income-tax were 
at this moment reduced to 8d., we have little doubt that 


in a very short time the yield would be considerably more | 


than what it should be mathematically,—that is, two- 
thirds of the existing yield. A low tax on a commodity 
often brings in as much as a high tax, because the high 
tax teaches people to be sparing and jealous in their use 
of the commodity. So a high Income-tax makes men 
either very careful in their returns, or else not very 
scrupulous in concealing income which they imagine they 
can conceal with safety. But people in whom a low 
Income-tax has inculeated a habit of being either careless 


in a moment. Therefore in the first year or so after 
there is a sudden rise in the rate of Income-tax 
the yield can be calculated on the low rate of payment. 
No doubt if the high rate is permanently maintained, 
people after a year or two begin to find ways of 
dodging the tax, and, human nature being as it is, 
feel justified in dodging it on the ground that they 
are not being treated fairly by the State. To take a 
concrete example of what we mean. If the Income-tax 
were doubled next year, the yield at first would be some- 
thing nearly double what it is now, because people would 
not have had time to take means to protect them- 
selves, as they would say, from the rapacity of the tax- 
collector. If, however, the double tax were to become 
permanent, they would begin to adjust themselves to 
their environment, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
would ultimately manage to withdraw what in the aggregate 








would amount to very many millions from the field of 
direct taxation. 

In the circumstances which we have just set forth, we 
feel no small sympathy with the effort which was made on 
| Wednesday night by Mr. 8. Roberts, the Member for the 
| Kecleshall division of Sheffield, to substitute an 11d. for a 
Is. Income-tax. Mr. Roberts quoted from the first Budget 
speech of the present Prime Minister some words which 
are worth putting on record :— 





“With regard to Income-tax, I do not hesitate to associate 
myself with the declaration of more than one of my predecessors 
that an Income-tax of a uniform rate of Is. in the pound in a 
time of peace is impossible to justify and difficult to defend. It 

| isa burden on the trade of the country which in the long run 
affects not only profits, hut wages, and from the point of view of 
the nation it is open to the same objection as the continuance at 
an abnormal figure of the floating Debt,—namely, that it tends to 
destroy, or at any rate to contract, the most readily available 
reserve on which the State can rely in a sudden or unforeseen 
emergency. 


Mr. Roberts went on to point out very clearly what a great 


/ source of national strength we possess in a large Sinking 


1 
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be sure that your well will give you what you require in a | !" the shape of the Sinking Fund, but will make it 


Fund and a comparatively low Income-tax. Unfortunately, 
however, these are benefits which, unless the Hous» of 


the Old-Age Pensions Bill, are bound to come to an end 
with the year 1908. ‘The need for raising some ten or 


twelve millions a year permanently for old-age pensions 
will not only destroy our reserve for national defence 


impossible for us ever to return to a moderate Income-tax. 
We shall be obliged to increase our present high rate of 1s. 
to Is. 4d. or Is. 6d. It is all very well for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to talk about robbing hen-roosts, and so 
forth; but, as a matter of fact, unless he is prepared to 
have recourse to a general tariff, he will find that the only 
way to get the money he needs will be by very largely 


increasing the Income-tax. We shall be told, no doubt, 


| that if he does have recourse to the Income-tax, it will not, 


to be | 


be by raising the tax on normal incomes, but by a system 


of graduation which will make the rich and the very 
rich pay at a high rate, while their poorer brethren 
have to endure only the present burden. If that is the 


idea in the mind of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, all 
we can say is that he is preparing for himself a great dis- 
No doubt the graduation of the Income-tax 
is quite possible. A graduated Income-tax will not, how- 
ever, raise the which financial enthusiasts like 
Mr. Chiozza Money imagine it will. A. stiff, graduated, 


appomtment 


money 


| inquisitorial Income-tax might conceivably bring another 


million, or possibly two millions, into the ‘Treasury In 
doing so, however, it will cause a sense of irritation and 


| resistance, which, to begin with, will help to bring about 


the ruin of the present Government, and later will cause 
the abrogation of a tax which will be unjust and 


| unpopular as well as unremunerative. 


As to the result upon the Free-trade controversy of 
such an alteration in the Income-tax as we are 
templating, we need not enter upon if now, for it is 
obvious that it is of little use to appeal to the present 
Government in the interests of Free-trade. By burdening 
the country with ten or twelve millions of extra expenditure 
under the Old-Age Pensions Bill they have already shown 
themselves worse of Free-trade than even the 
zealots of the Tariff Reform League. These latter talk 
against Free-trade. It has been reserved for a 


con- 


enemies 


so-called 
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or scrupulous, or both, in returns do not lose this habit | Free-trade Government to forge the weapon which will be 


used for the destruction of the cause they profess to 
serve. Our present purpose, however, is not to discuss 
the question of Free-trade, but merely to point out 
the danger which we shall run by the abolition or great 


| reduction of the Sinking Fund, coupled with an increase 


At one blow our two financial reserves 
time of calm 


of the Income-tax. 
for war will have fallen, and this not in a 


'and security, but when every man instructed in foreign 





affairs knows that the outlook is dark and precarious 





DRUNKENNESS AND THE LAW 
LETTER from Sir Andrew Reed which appeared in 


the Times of Monday explains in very clear language 
why the statistics of drunkenness are more unfavourable for 
Scotland than for either England or Ireland. The simple 
reason is that in Scotland the consequences of getting 
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drunk are less serious than they are in England or Ireland. 
The temptation is the same, but the penalty of yielding to 
it applies to fewer cases. In England and Ireland “every 
person found drunk in any highway or public place, 
whether a building or not, shall be liable” to a certain 
penalty. In the Scottish law the definition of drunkenness 
is extraordinarily lenient. The offence is made to consist, 
not in being drunk, but in being drunk in circumstances 
which may lead to the drunkard’s own hurt. The penalty is 
inflicted, not on “every person found in a state of intoxica- 
tion,” but on every person “ found in a state of intoxication 
and incapable of taking care of himself, and not under the 
care or protection of some suitable person.” So long as 
the drunkard stands no chance of being run over or made 
the occasion of a practical joke, the kindly law leaves him 
to grow sober at his leisure. It only intervenes when he 
himself may be a sufferer from his temporary inability to 
avoid personal damage. If he takes the precaution of | 
providing himself beforehand with a friend who will see | 
that he comes to no harm, all will be well. The streets | 
of a Scottish town may seemingly be filled with men too 
drunk to stand alone, but providing that each of them has | 
a companion sober enough to hold him up the police | 
cannot interfere. How such a law is likely to work | 
there is no need to say; but Sir Andrew Reed, 
who, as a late Inspector-General of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, must have some acquaintance with the 
subject, tells us that when he visited Glasgow in 1906, 
and walked about the town towards the hour at 
which the public-houses close, he found some of the 
streets crowded with drunken men. “In no city in 
Europe, the United States, or in Canada I have ever 
visited did I see such a number of drunken persons... ... 
I was told by the Manager of a Trust Public House (who 
read from a register which he kept) that on the average 
116 drunken persons daily were refused intoxicating liquor 
at his bar (700 for the six days).” So long as these 
men were able to make their way home, however 
unsteadily, the police could do nothing; and even when 
this faculty is in abeyance a drunken man _ seldom 
wants a friend who, for once at all events, is soberer 
than himself, and willing to do him a service which 
he may repay in kind on some other occasion. Nor 
does the evil stop here. Now and again the drunkard’s 
ordinary good fortune deserts him. He is “incapable 
of taking care of himself,” and he is too obviously 
“not under the care or protection of some suitable 
emporll A case for the intervention of the police 
as arisen, and he is taken into custody. But even in 
this extremity his lot is happier than it would be in 
England or Ireland. For what is he brought up before 
the Magistrate? Not for being drunk; that standing by 
itself is not a legal offence. His guilt Jies in the fact that 
he has been drunk in the street, and omitted to provide 
himself with an escort for the homeward journey. But no 
Magistrate is likely to. view this fault harshly. Drunken- 
ness not being an offence in itself, the only real charge 
against him is that he is friendless. That may be owing 
to no fault of his. He may have been unable to find the 
necessary companion, or the friend on whom he counted 
may have played him false. ‘There is nothing remarkable, 
therefore, in the fact that the fines inflicted range from 
2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d.; the wonder is that they ever exceed the 
smaller sum. 

It is not, however, with the object of enforcing Sir 
Andrew Reed's particular moral that we draw attention 
to his letter. ‘The Scottish Licensing Act only dates 
from 1903, so that we must assume that Parliament 
when making a special law applicable to only one of 
the three kingdoms had taken into account the habits 
and wishes of the people for whom it was legislating. 
The point we wish to insist on is that though the law 
of England is more rational than that of Scotland, 
in that it does make drunkenness an offence, even if 
it is committed in sober company, and with care and 
protection assured beforehand, it still deals with it far too 
leniently. In the case of almost every other offence it is 
to the punishment it entails that we look as the main 
instrument of its suppression. In the case of drunken- 
ness the punishment is never taken into account. We 
talk of closing public-houses on certain days, or at certain 
hours, or of reducing their numbers. But our whole care 
is directed to lessening the opportunities of getting drunk. 
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We never regard a working man as a responsible agent 
who only needs to have any weakness of will in the matter 
of intoxicating liquor fortified by a salutary dislike of what 
will happen to him if he drinks to excess. The sober 
population do not seem to consider the drunkard a freg 
agent. They are willing to subject themselves to real 
inconvenience for his benefit. They will forego the 
advantage of being able to get their beer close at 
hand in order to make it less easy for him to drink 
too much of it. But the simple and obvious cure of 
giving him a motive for keeping sober in the shape of an 
increasingly unpleasant sequel to every fit of drunkenness 
never occurs to them. If all thg intoxicating liquor in the 
country were known to be poisoned, only « few lunatics 
would drink it; why do not we appeal to the same 
dislike of unpleasant consequences in a milder form? 
We do not propose to make drunkenness a capital 
crime; but we see no reason for going to the opposite 
extreme and making it, as regards penalty, no offence at 
all. A century ago our present attitude towards drunken. 
ness was intelligible. It was noticed when it took some 
specially inconvenient form, but for the most part it was 
let alone. How could a generation in which the lawmakers 
were often as drunk as the people for whom they legislated 
do anything else? Now, happily, this reason for tolerating 
the nuisance exists no longer. Drunkenness has ceased to 
be universal, and has become—by comparison—excep- 
tional. The reason for dealing with it in the present 
absurdly lenient fashion has lost its force. The common- 
sense of the nation, if it could but be brought to look 
at the matter seriously, would make the exceptions 
immeasurably fewer by the simple expedient of making 
them far more unpleasant. 

The dislike of drunkenness and the desire of trampling 
it out have steadily grown among us, but as yet the only 
result of this growth has been to put obstacles in the 
way of drinking. Unless we are prepared to go to 
the extreme length of prohibition, and—what is a far 
more difficuit matter—to make sure that the prohibition 
is effectual, we shall never get very far on these lines, 
The present Licensing Bill may have many _ results. 
It may lessen the value of public-house property. It 
may make brewery shares unsaleable. It may inflict 
inconvenience on those who happen to live on the rim 
of some arbitrarily chosen radius. It may check the 
movement towards giving the working man a decent 
place in which to see his friends, read the newspaper, 
or play a game. But it will have no effect on the 
drunkard. He will suffer less from being forced to go 
further for his liquor than the sober man will, because 
the pleasure that awaits him at his journey’s end means 
more to him. And all this time we are neglecting the 
method which we resort to in the case of other offences, 
—the method of raising the punishment to the level 
at which it is found to be deterrent. There are two 
directions in which the law urgently needs amendment. 
The first relates to simple drunkenness,—drunkenness 
not aecompanied by any other offence. ‘The second 
relates to drunkenness which leads to something worse,— 
to brutality, to violent assaults, to homicide. Even 
with simple drunkenness we deal far too mercifully. 
The evils which flow from it are so many that it 
would be well worth our while to put a stop to it, 
even if every drunkard remained unconscious till he was 
sober. What we want is a scale of penalties, low for 
the first offence, but after this increasing at a steadily 


ascending rate. A second conviction should bring a 
heavier fine; a third conviction should subject the 
offender to imprisonment without the option of a 


fine; and after this point there should be a period of 
detention long enough to give some chance of reforma- 
tion. We should not have much faith in the success 
of this last expedient, but this would matter less 
because we have great confidence in the success of the 
earlier penalties. Men do not like sharp fines, and they like 
gaol still less, and the glass which proved to have these 
consequences would lose much of its charm. The other 
change we would make would be that when a man had 
beaten his wife or assaulted his neighbour when drunk, 
the penalty for getting drunk a second time, even if the 
drunkenness were not attended by similar aggravations, 
should be very much more severe. A man may not know 
that drunkenness will make him violent except by actual 
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experience. But when he has gained the experience, to 
get drunk means to put himself of set purpose into a 
state in which he now knows that he may be guilty of 
worse things. Morally, therefore, he is guilty of these 
worse things whether he has actually committed them or 
pot, and the second offence should entail as heavy a penalty 
as ordinary drunkenness at a much later stage. 

We make these suggestions with no expectation that 
they will gain any present attention. Their chance does 
not seem likely to come until we have tried all other 
expedients and found them fruitless. 





THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 
Qe is emulating France in the construction of 


steerable balloons for military purposes, and no one 
can remain seriously in doubt as to their practical uses. 
We need not repeat the record of the successes achieved by 
the French dirigeables, for these are in the memory of all. 
Parisians are no longer astonished when a balloon performs 
perfectly controlled evolutions over their heads, and returns 
to the point from which it came. ‘The success of Count 
Zeppelin’s airship in Germany is the newest fact in the 
commg conquest of the air. It will be convenient to 
describe first what Count Zeppelin has done, and then 
to examine the wilitary siguiticance of the progress in 
aerial navigation. 

Count Zeppelin’s balloon is the fourth of a series. His 
third balloon made some notable flights last September, 
and showed high qualities of speed and navigability. The 
fourth balloon, which is a monster carrying many 
passengers, resembles the third in the employment of what 
is known as the rigid principle. One of the notorious dis- 
advantages of an ordinary balloon when driven forward by 
a propeller is that the silk envelope changes its shape under 
the rush of air, becomes indented in one place and bulging 
in another, and this to some extent affects the navigability 
and stability of the balloon. Count Zeppelin’s principle is 
to overcome this difficulty by enclosing the balloon in a 
sheath of very light aluminium. ‘The construction of 
No. IV. has been carried out with the financial help 
of the German Government, and it is agreed that if 
Count Zeppelin can fulfil certain conditions his under- 
taking will be transferred bodily to the Government. ‘The 
chief tests which he will have to undergo before he satisfies 
the Government are these:—He must prove that his 
balloon has a wide range of action by keeping the air for 
twenty-four hours; he must start and finish his journey on 
land instead of on water, as he has done previously ; and 
he must rise to a certain height to show that his balloon 
has sufficient lifting-power where the air is less dense than 
lower down. So far Count Zeppelin has not risen very 
high, and there is still a question as to the buoyancy of 
the rigid envelope in more or less rarefied air. Count 
Zeppelin, however, seems likely to be able to satisfy the 
Government eventually, if not soon. His flight on 
July lst was a memorable affair, and was well worthy the 
Emperor's telegram of congratulation. He started at 
halt-past eight in the morning from his floating shed on 
Lake Constance, and returned at half-past eight in the 
evening, having travelled about two hundred and fifty 
miles. This trip easily beats his own record of eight and 
a half hours in the air, which was accomplished last 
autumn. On the return journey a stiff head-breeze was 
met, but there was no difliculty with the steering. Since 
then Count Zeppelin has made two attempts to bring off 
his twenty-four hours’ journey, but each time he has been 
prevented by minor accidents. ‘The route the airship was 
to take was all mapped out,—Waldshut, Basle, Neu- 
Breisach, Strassburg, Maxau, Mannheim, and other places 
werefall attentive to salute Count Zeppelin, and “ recep- 
tion committees” had been formed. It must be admitted 
that the functions of a committee in “receiving” an 
aeronaut who does not propose to stop are rather 
nebulous. Probably the committees had some schemes 
for effectually discharging their salutations at their guest 
as he passed. But, alas for the uncertainty of the affairs 
of the air! the last accident, in which the balloon was torn 
against its shed in a puff of wind, has made it impossible 
for Count Zeppelin to attempt his long journey for a few 
weeks. Enough has been shown, however, to convince us 
that Germany is not far, if at all, behind France in military 
aeronautics. And where is Great Britain? At present, 
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according to a list which we find in the Manchester 
Guardian, Germany has, built or under construction, five 
airships (the ‘ Gross,’ * Von Parseval,’ ‘ Zeppelin No. III,’ 
‘Zeppelin No. IV.,’ and another built by Messrs. Siemens 
and Shuckert); France has the ‘ Ville de Paris’ and the 
‘De la Vaulkx,’ and five others built, or being built, on the 
model of the ‘ Patrie,’ which broke away and was wrecked 
in a gale last November; Italy has two; and Great 
Britain has two. 

The first thing to be remarked about these facts is that 
a new kind of international competition has obviously been 
born. We cannot shirk it, though we need not be alarmed 
by it. The evolution of every instrument of war, like the 
evolution of every political idea, is much slower than 
people at one time think likely. When a particular end 
is once foreseen as inevitable, they are apt to assume 
that it can be reached in a few months. But, somehow, 
the working out of an idea takes its own course and 
refuses to be hurried. Probably it will be a very long 
time before the choice of a new type of airship will 
become as critical a matter as the choice of a new type 
of battleship. At the same time, within the limits of 
service possible to an airship, 1t would be folly for the 
British War Office not to employ a sufficient sum of money 
to experiment adequately. We have no doubt that the 
capable officers who control the Engineers’ ballooning 
section are earnestly at work in every branch of military 
aeronautics; and although we are not afraid of being 
caught napping in practice, it is necessary to remember that 
a country always has to be reassured as well as defended. 
A groundless panic may cause vast material loss, and 
nothing would provoke a commercial panic more easily than 
the belief that an important department of the Services 
was unprepared at a critical moment. What we have to 
fear from the superiority of our possible enemies in the 
air may be set within exact enough limits. To begin with, 
there is no prospect of invasion by airships. Invasion 
requires transports; and steerable balloons and heavier- 
than-air flying machines are not transports. They cannot 
conceivably carry thousands of men. Again, we cannot 
imagine airships taking the place of ships upon the water. 
They would not have the habitability of warships, and 
they could not carry a comparable weight of guns. We 
imagine that airships will never be able to carry guns 
—or weapons that discharge missiles horizontally—at all, 
but will have to rely upon accuracy in dropping explosives 
from a height. Their fire will be vertical. It may be said 
that war will become too horrible to be tolerated; but 
we do not suppose for a moment—and we gave our 
reasons not long ago—that nations will shrink from war 
as such more than before or that airships will ever lack 
crews. A man can only dieat the worst; and death is only 
death. Fighting in mid-air will be a nerve-shaking 
business, of course ; but the total injury to life and property 
among those below would not be greater than we suffer 
from many older weapons, even if it should be as great. 
Accuracy in dropping things from a great height will be 
very difficult indeed ; and so far as we can see, airships 
will be forced higher and higher, “ towering like faleons 
in their pride,” in the attempt to occupy the only position 
from which “ firing’ upon a hostile airship will be possible. 
Apart from the tactics of the air, considerable height will 
be necessary to keep out of range of gun-fire from the 
earth, not to say out of vision. Rifle-tire till it becomes 
extraordinarily heavy has not much effect, and certainly 
no immediate effect, upou a balloon, as was proved by the 
experience of the American Army in Cuba. Even a 
‘Pom-pom” shell is said to have pierced one of the 
balloons in South Africa without doing it much harm. 
But the men and the mechanism of the airship (unless 
the weight of armouring can be afforded) will always be 
vulnerable. The delicate parts and balance of heavier- 
than-air machines would, we suppose, be particularly 
vulnerable; they could be easily upset by a single well- 
aimed shot. Probably for some time the chief function of 
airships will be scouting. Their services in that respect 
may well be inestimable; and if there were no other 
danger ahead of us than the possibility that foreign 
countries will excel us in the range and skill of their 
scouting, that would in itself be a sufficient reason for 
making up our minds te the need of meeting competition 
on equal terms. Au army or a navy with bad scouts is 
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OARSMANSHIP AND THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 
OWING as asport is common to all nations, and English 
oarsmen have been engaged in many more international 
contests than cricketers or football-players. Americans, 
Frenchmen, and Germans practically do not play cricket, 
and football is much less popular with them than with us; 
but Americans, Frenchmen, Belgians, Germans, and Dutch- 
men all row, and as a matter of fact have all rowed against 
us. And the Belgians last year and the year before carried 
off our chief trophy of eight-oared rowing. Ordinarily, rowing 
does not demand attention like cup-ties and league matches in 
football and the county championship in cricket, but we should 
not be surprised if the Olympic Regatta at Henley were thought 
the most exciting part of the Olympic Games. In the immense 
Stadium at Shepherd’s Bush the interest of the spectator is 
squandered on a variety of performances going on at the same 
time, and ke may be present while records fall merrily without 
being excited, or even aware of the dignity of the occasion. 
But at Henley the races will sweep past under the noses of all 
who care to stand on the bank, and, more than that, there is 
a general impression that the traditional style of English 
rowing is about to be submitted to the most searching test it 
has ever come under. Are the Belgians our masters in 
scientific principle ? Or were we beaten by them only because 
we matched against exceptionally good representatives of 
their style unusually poor representatives of ours ? 

In these moments of critical anticipation Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann, one of the most familiar figures in the rowing 
world, comes out with an attractive work, “The Complete 
Oarsman” (Methuen and Co., 10s. 6d. net), which we 
cannot help reading with strict reference to the problem and 
the struggle immediately before us. Mr. Lehmann, who isa 
staunch Liberal, will not, we hope, be offended if we say that 
his words on style are distinctly conservative in tone. As he 
thinks that nearly all is for the best in our established style, 
it follows that his words are reassuring :— 

“T have very carefully,” he writes, “observed the Belgian crews 
that have rowed at Henley, including those which won the Grand 
Challenge Cup in 1906 and 1907. The first point that struck me 
about them was their admirable uniformity. They had evidently 
been coached according to a definite system equally well understood 
both by the instructor and by his pupils. They had mastered to 
perfection and applied with consummate ability the great theory 
which inculcates extreme steadiness and good balance of the body- 
movement forward, and of the sliding that accompanies it. To 
lead up to this they were very quick and springy with their hands 
off the chest. Then they moved forward very slowly, so slowly 
towards the last part that their blades seemed to hang over the 
water. Their bodies did not swing so far forward as ours, but 
they took their beginnings firm and clean and with a hearty good 
will. During the stroke they kept the leg-power strongly and 
consistently applied, but the bodies swung back less than ours. 
The finish was hard and the blades came out very clean. The 
bodies were erect, and all the movements were graceful and easy. 
No awkward plunging rush checked the even speed of the ship. 
She kept travelling beautifully. When I compare this style with 
that of a first-class English crew (for example, with the Leander 
crew of 1905, which defeated a Belgian crew in the final heat by 
a length and three-quarters), I note only one serious fault, and 
that is the comparative shortness of swing fore and aft. All 
other essentials are there. A genuine swing might entail greater 
exhaustion, but it would also increase pace, as it did in the 
Leander crew I have mentioned, by no small amount.” 

This means, of course, that Mr. Lehmann—and few men have 
so good a right to judge—thinks that where the Belgians 
differ from the English style they have fallen away from 
truth. M. Van der Waerden, the coach of the Belgian crew, 
discussed recently in the Yachting and Boating Monthly the 
principles of his rowing faith, and summarised style as “the 
simultaneous combination of suppleness, strength, elegance, 
and precision which distinguishes a first-class oarsman from a 
good average rowing man.” We should not wish to express 
it differently ourselves, particularly when he goes on to insist 
on the supreme importance of making a hard beginning to 
every stroke. What we call the “ beginning ’’—the moment 
when the blade enters the water—Frenchmen and Belgians 
much more vividly call “l'attaque.”” The need for quickness 
in the “attack” increases in direct proportion to the speed at 
which the boat is travelling; if the seizure of the water by the 
oar is not quick enough, the boat “slips away” from the crew, 














as the phrase goes. The meaning of this is that an oar ig g 
lever of the second order, the fulcrum being the water. Byt 
water is a yielding fulcrum; it rapidly recedes under the 
pressure; therefore the action of the blade in the water must 
be of a swiftness to outstrip the receding water. This ig g 
complicated matter to explain, but Mr. Lehmann has an excel. 
lent illustration which simplifies it. ‘“ Let me ask you,” he 
says, “to imagine yourself opposite to a spoked wheel go 
arranged as to be capable of revolving freely on its axis in the 
air. To this wheel you are to impart its rotatory motion by 
striking the spokes with a stick. There is no difficulty about 
the first blow. You can insert your stick with deliberation 
and proceed to get pace on your wheel. When, however, the 
wheel has begun to move rapidly your process must change, 
The slow deliberate insertion of the stick would stop the pace 
of the wheel, even if it did not cause the stick to be wrenched 
from your hand. You must strike sharply and rapidly—with 
a pace greater than that at which the wheel is moving; and 
the faster your wheel moves the sharper and more decisive 
must the blow of your stick be.” 

In comparing English and Belgian rowing, however, there 
is something more than a difference in points of style; there 
is a difference in the rig of the boats. It may be true that 
twenty-five or thirty years ago the best English crews rowed 
in boats rigged like the modern Belgian boats; but the best 
crews of the last few years in England have certainly rowed 
with their “work,” as it is called, set differently. If the 
Belgians are right, it is a mistake to have the sliding-seat in 
such a relation to the rigger that a man can swing and slide 
his body forward till the oar makes a narrow acute angle with 
the side of the boat. The oar is working, no doubt, at its 
greatest advantage when it is directly opposite the rigger—in 
other words, at right angles to the side of the boat—but 
obviously it is in that position for only a fraction of a second, 
and it is worth while for many reasons to keep it in the water 
while it passes through several less advantageous positions. 
The question, then, is how far behind the rigger it is worth 
while to put the blade into the water. The Belgians, and the 
adherents of their principle in England, argue that it does not 
pay to row the blade in the water a comparatively long way 
before it comes opposite the rigger; it only “pinches” the 
boat, they say. Experience shows that practice in these 
matters goes in cycles; and if the Belgians are not wholly 
right, it may well be that they are recalling us to the remem- 
brance of a mean from which we have fallen away through 
exaggeration. 

There is one point in the Olympic Regatta which deserves 
consideration. The Regatta itself will be a kind of 
proselytising enterprise. Rowing men have imposed on 
themselves the strictest definition of amateurism which can be 
found in any sport; the amateurism of oarsmanship has kept 
itself unspotted from the professional world in a manner which 
is still held as pedantry over a large part of the Continent of 
Europe and in America. But this “pedantry” is at least a 
splendid error in days when sport tends to become a vocation 
and a spectacle instead of a relaxation. It may easily be said 
that the Olympic Games themselves are lifting all British 
sports to a height of spectacularism from which it will be 
difficult for them ever again to descend. But, on the whole, 
we think more will be gained than lost because the manage- 
ment of the games is in the hands of men to whom the theory 
that amateur sport must be free from all money-making 
considerations is precious. Is it nota great thing to spread 
that notion among other nations, and to make friends with 
them all on those unimpeachable terms ? And one may think 
it worth doing, even if it be granted that the internationalising 
of sport has numerous disadvantages. Henley Regatta, to take 
only one example, has changed its whole character since the 
introduction of regular foreign competition. British bonour 
has to be defended by what may be called syndicated crews, 
and the crews of all the smaller clubs and Colleges, which 
after all are the nurseries of rowing, and require unremitting 
care like all nurseries, suffer because their best men—their 
backbones—are taken away to row in the national crew. 
Probably it is impossible, because it is too late, to change the 
character of Henley Regatta back to its old domestic form. 
But let us at all events say this much, that the influence of 
the internationalising of sport, of which these Olympic Games 
are the most remarkable example ever seen, requires to be 
watched and guided jealously. 
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NIGHT IN UMBRIA. 
O him who goes by train nothing could be more un- 
interesting than one of the flat rich Italian plains. 
Field after field passes in wearying succession, each a perfect 
square, each bounded by rows of vine-hung trees arranged in 
faultless line. Straight roads run from end to end of the 
landscape, and reflect in their white dust the intolerable 
glare of a Southern sun. But he who at eventide takes the 
yoad and makes his way on foot through such a country will 
find in every field and hamlet, nay, in every ditch, something 
either sublime or humorous, something either animal or 
human to detain his curiosity, some new and delicious smell 
to revel in, some shift of light to wonder at in the sky. Take 
such a walk across the Umbrian plain, and you will be well 
rewarded. Standing on the battlements of Perugia, you see 
its richness stretched at your feet, and you see the circle of 
hills which enclose the plain, dotted here and there with high- 
perched towns, each girt with a defensive wall. To the east 
is Assisi. At first it seems to be but a Titanic heap of stone; 
but look more closely, and you will discern the massive 
monastery and church, the monument of its beloved 
St. Francis. Clearly that should be your goal if you are 
for a tramp to-night. 

So you leave the town gate as the cool of the evening 
begins. Outside there is a knot of young Perugini indulging 
in the noisy game of “ mora.” “On foot? and alone, Signore?” 
they exclaim in astonishment, when you inquire of them the 
shortest roud; but they will tell it you quite faithfully, and 
with a mixture of reverence and pity, for lunatics are to them 
quite harmless persons. You leave them whispering and 
gesticulating, and begin the few miles of steep descent into 
the plain. The slope and a following wind give wings to 
your feet :— 

“Give me but the heaven above 
And the road before me.” 

Three miles out of the gate you turn and look back. There 
is the city, all spires and battlements, framed between the two 
high hills which form your valley, on a ragged background of 
red sunset and promise-of-storm. Few even of the greatest of 
Italian masters attempted that background,—why was it that 
their distances were nearly always morning light? And, to 
you looking, does it seem possible that those streets above you 
are filled only with ramshackly peasant tilt-carts and men in 
shabby bowler hats? Surely to your ears are borne sounds of 
a different character,—the clash of steel and the shouts of 
partigiant. The ghosts of the Baglioni are out, and the 
church is running with the blood of kinsmen spilt by kinsmen. 
Or is it Messer Giampaolo himself who is clattering down 
behind you, on his way to the Dieta at Magione at which 
he Lopes to cook Caesar Borgia’s goose for him ? 

At length you reach the flat ground and cross a mighty 
river by a Roman bridge. It roars over a weir at your feet, 
swollen high by rain, and carries its yellow mass to wash the 
walls of the Vatican and join the sea at Ostia. It is now 
dark, but it is the night of the full moon, and already above 
Assisi, by this time invisible, and the Monte Subasio, a red 
shimmer indicates her approach. The fleecy clouds over- 
spreading the sky tell you that rain, too, is at hand; so do the 
frogs, who abound in every ditch, and sing you a swinging 
march-tune as you stride along. This song accompanies you 
the whole of the way: a deep bass croak, varied by a liquid 
treble trill. You look anxiously eastwards, wondering 
whether the moon will succeed in piercing the increasing 
clouds ;—ah! there she comes, yellow, whole and round; your 
path is alight again, and you take comfort. The Umbrian 
peasant is a delightful companion for a walk. He has a rare 
courtesy and incredible simplicity of mind. He has not 
changed his thoughts, his hovel, or his wooden plough for 
five hundred years. Tuscany is to him a foreign land, the 
countries beyond the Alps are wrapt in mystery; of England 
he has hardly beard. While you are talking to him, you 
suddenly become aware that all the hills are strangely 
illuminated. Long rows of red lights spring up on every crag, 
some far away, some near. They move on and disappear, and 
then more lights appear on fresh hills. It is the eve of Good 
Friday, and every village is following the funeral procession 
of Christ “ with lanterns and torches.” ‘There will be one in 
Assisi to-morrow,” says your friend, “for the Lord will lie 
dead at the Church of St. Francis, and Madonna will come to 








fetch Him up to the Cathedral.” Jacopo turns into his hut 
and you walk on alone. But now a new wind springs up with 
a smell of rain in it, and you are glad to greet the lights of 
Assisi itself twinkling in the high distance. In front of you 
a flash falls upon the road; it is from the lamp at a wayside 
shrine. You see the use of such things then, and can imagine 
the comfort of them to a solitary wanderer, 
“Who on a lonely road 
Doth walk in fear and dread.” 

But there is no “frightful fiend” behind the wanderer in 
Umbria, not even a teppista, or Roman “ hooligan,” such as in 
the streets round the Coliseum will cheerfully cut your throat 
for half-a-crown, of which he will then give sixpence to the 
central fund of his “thug club.” But do not omit, for all that, 
to say your “Ave” at the little wayside Calvary; you will walk 
your next mile all the lighter for doing so. Before eleven 
o'clock the Church of St. Francis looms black and massive 
over your head ; the first raindrops fall upon you as you climb 
the steep path towards supper and bed. It is never too late 
for Signor Padrone to find an omelette or so for an English 
traveller. 





KEW GARDENS AT MIDSUMMER. 
fP\HE best of Kew Gardens, as of all others, belongs to the 
days of promise. No lightin any garden shines with the 
same clearness of rain-washed skies as that of April and May,— 
April when the daffodils are still fresh, May when the cuckoo 
is calling through the showers, “ before the roses and the 
longest day.” The colour and strength of full growth are 
still to come, and somewhere in the expectation of perfection 
to follow, more than in the vision of perfection itself, is the 
truest enjoyment of a garden. But that sense of imperfect 
growth belongs more to the watchers of a garden than to 
its visitors. The demand that a visitor may rightly make 
of a public garden is that whenever he comes to walk 
in it he shall find flowers and lawns; and perhaps, as the 
majority of visitors to Kew see the Gardens, they are at their 
best at midsummer. The effects are broader and more 
distinct; the contrasts and minglings of colour can be fuller 
and more varied. In the spring the charm of growing things 
must be looked for, sought in the sudden wet lustre of light 
breaking from the cloud on opening jonquils, over blowing 
primroses, in the film that swims above bluebells. In the 
summer the plants can be brought where you please and 
placed as you please; you can get any effect you like to choose 
out of the paintbox, and a different effect every year, merely 
by obedient oppositions of heights and colours. 

The “bedding out” is what attracts the majority of visitors 
to Kew on Saturdays and Sundays at midsummer, and 
especially, in this particular summer, the foreign visitors. 
When the after-luncheon trains have emptied themselves at 
Richmond and the other stations near the Gardens, you will 
hear more French spoken than English, and much of it is of 
the gaiety and congeniality of the flowers set in the patterned 
beds. The gardeners ought to be standing about near, to 
hear what the Frenchwomen say of their schemes of colour; 
however, probably they are used to it. To an English eye 
there is less pleasure in the formal groupings and contrastings 
of annuals, or seedlings such as violas, than in the more 
natural and permanent arrangements of flowers; in the 
tall tiger-lilies, for instance, opening above dark tiers of 
rhododendron-leaves. Here and there is a mixture of 
flowers and foliage, yellow maples set in a carpet of pale- 
blue violas, or yellow violas studded with red-brown maples. 
Some of the loudest praise is for the simple, rather crude 
effect of scarlet geraniums patterned against shaven grass 
and stone balustrades, and there is in the very brightness 
and warmth of the contrast something of the essence of 
summer. Geraniums are too often unfairly treated. Some 
gardeners have fled so far, in the horror of their awakening, 
from the geranium-calceolaria-lobelia combination that they 
have forgotten that each can be given other neighbours ; 
and for the brilliant scarlet of the geranium perhaps the 
best background is the coolness of white stone. Certainly 
the geraniums still attract admirers at Kew, but all 
the beds are admired. It may be that they cluster chiefly 
round the central point of the Gardens, the big glass palm- 
house and the ornamental lake; but there are twenty people 
always looking at the flower-beds for one whom you will find 
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admiring the herbaceous border, or the rose-garden, or the 
rockery,—possibly because they are not so easy to discover. The 
rose-garden at the end of July is going over, but it has held a 
riot of bloom. In another year or two the effect will be even 
better, for though at first sight, at a little distance, it looks as 
if the banks and curtains and cascades of roses were unbroken 
blossom, a nearer view shows that some of the roses have not 
long been planted, and that they need a season or two to throw 
their long shoots and festoon over the rather prominent stakes 
and broken tree-stumps. An even more satisfying profusion 
and freedom of flowers is the herbaceous border, with its eight- 
foot delphiniums and its bowers of sweet-peas. Sweet-peas at 
Kew are grown in circles, with small clumps of bines planted 
at intervals round the circle, much as if they were placed 
where the spokes of a wheel join the rim, but with no clump 
in the middle. The result is a superb tower of blossom, 
hollow in the centre, and cool and shaded at the root. You 
are left with but one regret, that you cannot walk into the 
border and pull off the crowding seed-pods to keep the flowers 
in bloom longer. 

Yet Kew has its failures, or its deficiencies, perhaps, rather 
than failures, due partly to its necessities, and partly to the 
survival of Georgian and other superannuated notions of what 
a garden should hold. A glasshouse cannot be ornamental, 
and yet the Kew gardeners have to arrange effects of flowers 
with glasshouses as neighbours. Here and there the remedy 
wonld seem to be in their own hands, as in the case of the 
herbaceous border, which is placed in an angle of two glass- 
houses meeting. The need of a quiet background of trees, or 
an old wall, or an ordered stretch of sloping lawn as a back- 
ground for the spires of delphiniums and budding monkshood, 
instead of the shining dullness and rigidity of the glass, is 
annoyingly persistent. In another direction, doubtless, the 
gardener cannot help himself. He may lay out a walk of the 
smoothest and greenest grass, and may wish to set a broad 
aisle of green between an avenue of limes or cedars, 
but if his avenue has to lead up to an enormous Chinese 
pagoda he cannot get any effect that suits English 
flowers and English skies. But the real sense of 
deficiency is in the rock-garden. The last twenty years 
have seen so many experiments in Alpine gardening, and 
the natural arrangement of delicate and difficult plants 
among rockwork and old walls and crevices in stone 
banks and flagged paths, that the antique simplicity of 
the Kew rockery almost startles. You are back again in 
the nineteenth century. Somewhere, surely, behind that 
jutting crag flounced a mid-Victorian furbelow. Round 
the corner a chignon under a Leghorn hat You are 
recalled to the present by a commissionaire wearing clasps of 
the Boer War; he eyes you a little suspiciously, as one taking 
undue interest in the uninteresting. But the rockwork might 
be made interesting. It would cost a great deal of money, no 
doubt, to lay out a really good Alpine garden with the stone- 
work properly placed so as to resemble, even slightly, the 
natural way in which rocks do contrive crevices between cool 
walls of stone into which the roots of the rock-plants can 
drive deep and feed and drink. Whatever it would cost, it 
might at least provide something like an example of the better 
and more natural methods of growing Alpine flowers, rather 
than of the old method, which was to add the flowers wherever 
there was room in the little square pockets and compartments, 
rather like the divisions of a cabinet for birds’ eggs, but to 
make a beginning with quantities of rocks, set at all sorts of 
unnatural angles, with the single idea of displaying as much 
rock as possible. 

Kew is richer in wild life than any Londoner would believe 
who had not visited the Gardens on weekdays alone, and did 
not know the Kew Bulletin. Every year the migrants come 
to Kew as they come to gardens deep in the Surrey or the 
Sussex weald. The “wet, bird-haunted English lawn” of the 
true country is drenched by no wilder rain and feeds no larger 
families of hungry thrushes. Blackbirds sing in the Kew 
acacias later into high summer, and more melodiously after 
Kew showers, than twenty miles further down the line. As 
for greater, handsomer birds than the ordinary garden knows, 
an hour by the wide water by Cumberland Gate, or among 
the level, drier glades where peacocks find what peacocks like 
to eat, will send a visitor back to the Zoological Gardens with 
new ideas. For even in Regent’s Park you cannot stop to 
admire a coppice with a floor of poppies, and then out of the 














poppies watch a grey-white peahen conduct her family acrosg 
the grass, stepping daintily over the opening, indicating with 
a careful beak this or that as worth noticing, and taking care 
that her baby peacocks, who race at a prodigious pace to see 
what she has noticed, follow her properly after due examina. 
tion of the treasure. But the best of the birds who are 
perpetually on show are the cormorants. One of the 
cormorants at Kew is a diver, who ought to be allowed to 
compete somewhere as a bird who really knows bow to show 
off, and mears to do it. He dives for his fish close under the 
parapet and by the steps where the small Londoner stands to 
admire him, and he surely knows that his long dives are being 
admired. He intends to leave as long a line of bubbles as he 
can, trailing after him as he scuds along the bottom ; he likes 
to come up with a jump and fix his yellow-rimmed eyes on a 
shrinking little girl a yard off him; and if she wonders why 
he should go swimming round the edge of the pond, instead 
of in the wilder, colder middle of it, he knows well that 
children bring bread and biscuit for vague purposes of feeding 
birds, and that, if he does not want the biscuit, there are 
fishes, palatable little fishes, who do. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


RECENT NAVAL DEBATES. 


(To rue Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.”] 





Srr,—The debate upon Mr. Barnes's Mdtion for a Committee 
of Inquiry into the training of engineer officers of the 
Royal Navy which took place last week, and the discus- 
sion of the Shipbuilding Votes on Monday, have given 
to Mr. McKenna opportunities for making important 
appearances as First Lord. On the first occasion the mover 
of the Resolution and its supporters urged what they believed 
to be weighty reasons against the changes made in the 
training of the officers who will in future have chief responsi- 
bility for the efficiency and good working of the machinery of 
his Majesty’s ships. Mr. McKenna opposed any inquiry by 
an independent and competent tribunal on the familiar 
but fallacious ground that, as these changes had been 
authorised by the Board of Admiralty, any inquiry would 
be virtually an inquiry into the competence of the Board of 
Admiralty, and must tend to destroy its responsibility. 
It is no doubt technically accurate to say that every change 
made in our naval administration has been authorised 
by a Board of Admiralty. On the other hand, Lord Esber 
never tires of the assertion that it is within his personal 
knowledge that all these changes were initiated and developed 
in detail by Sir Jobn Fisher some time before he was appointed 
First Sea Lord. Nor should it be forgotten that Lord 
Selborne’s unfortunate footnote to the Memorandum settling 
the distribution of business among the members of the 
Board of Admiralty when Sir John Fisher took office practi- 
cally destroyed the fundamental idea on which the Board 
system had worked successfully for centuries; namely, that 
the First Sea Lord was only primus inter pares, and that his 
naval colleagues, although junior in rank and service, had full 
and independent responsibility for their departmental work, 
and an equal voice in the councils of the Board. What 
has really happened is this. When credit is to be 
taken for changes made by the Admiralty, the First Sea 
Lord receives it from his adulators in the Press. On the 
other hand, when doubt or discredit threatens, then the 
Board in its corporate capacity is bronght into prominence 
and used as a defence. The present First Sea Lord, in short, 
having for practical purposes slain the Board, uses its name as 
a cover for his personal protection when the policy that he bas 
initiated is attacked. 

Each time that a change is made in the membership of the 
Board of Admiralty a new Patent is issued constituting a 
new Board. The First Lord is responsible to the King and 
Parliament for all the business; and he decides how that 
business shall be distributed amongst his colleagues. 
Continuity is no doubt a most desirable thing if the 
lines on which it proceeds are satisfactory. If they are 
doubtful or erroneous, then clearly discontinuity is to 
be desired at the earliest possible moment. Mr. McKenna 
and most members of the present Board of Admiralty 
had nothing to do with the initiation of the policy 
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challenged by Mr. Barnes. The refusal of an inquiry, how- 
ever, involves their acceptance of responsibility; and what 
one would like to know is whether Mr. McKenna and Dr. 
Macnamara, for example, bave mastered the history of the 
past, including the work of the much-advertised Committees, 
and are prepared to accept their share of responsibility for 
what may happen in future. The doctrine which Mr. 
McKenna has enunciated is undoubtedly both dangerous and 
deceptive. 

On his second appearance Mr. McKenna made a speech in 
reply to Mr. Arthur Lee and others which showed that he had 
endeavoured to familiarise himself with the present position 
of warship-building and war-fleets at home and abroad. He 
came fresh to the subject, as did also his subordinate, Dr. 
Macnamara. The latter had evidently been crammed with 
facts and figures, which he reproduced with great facility. 
The essential part of Mr. McKenna’s speech was that in 
which he dealt with the considerations which should 
govern British Shipbuilding Programmes. Here it is satis- 
factory to note that he appears to have got a firmer 
grip of principles than some of his predecessors. Mr. 
McKenna observed that “the essential for this country 
was security—absolute and complete security—and he was sure 
the House of Commons would be willing at any time to 
submit to sacrifices which were necessary to obtain security.” 
He added that the present Programme for 1909 “ would give 
the country complete security at the expiration of the time 
when that Programme would be completed.” This is unani- 
mously agreed. Then he went on to say—and the statement 
is vita] in view of the efforts being made by Germany—that 
“next year the Government would be prepared to take the 
foreign increased construction into account, and to propose 
next year what was sufficient for the security of this country 
in 1911-12.” He did not define what was to be the standard 
of “absolute and complete security.” Obviously, so far as 
matériel is concerned, the really available force by which the 
British Empire can be made secure is to be found in ships 
completed and ready for service at any date. It does not 
include ships that may be undergoing large repairs which 
place them hors de combat for considerable periods. It does 
not include ships that may be in process of construction. 
That is to say, in shaping our Shipbuilding Programmes 
the Government must be guided by the dates fixed in foreign 
programmes for the completion of vessels in hand. These dates 
are known in the case of Germany, France, and the United 
States: taking them as the basis, it is necessary to our security 
that we should lay down the ships required at such dates as 
will ensure their completion somewhat in advance of the dates 
fixed for foreign ships. 

With our superiority in shipbuilding resources it is possible, 
if so desired, to build more quickly than our foreign rivals; 
but whether or not shorter periods of construction are deter- 
mined upon, the essential condition is to secure sufficiently 
early dates of completion. On this point there must be no 
doubt. Germany has laid down a programme extending 
over a long period of years. Already the German original 
outline of intentions has been amended to a very great 
extent, although less than two years have passed since it 
appeared. Further modifications will no doubt be made as 
time passes. It is our business to watch carefully what 
is done, and, to quote Mr. McKenna once more, “submit to 
sacrifices necessary to obtain security.” 

Mr. Asquith’s declaration, made some months ago, is clear 
enough. It is the fixed resolve of the nation to uphold its 
maritime supremacy at all costs. The sooner Germany 
realises that this is the national policy the better for both 
countries. Germany is within her right in constructing any 
Navy that may be decided upon as desirable. It is equally 
the right of this country to maintain the lead that it now 
possesses. Mr. McKenna and Dr. Macnamara both made 
reference to the fact that in estimating relative naval force 
regard must be had, not merely to ships designed since the 
‘Dreadnought’ era began, but to the powerful fleet previously 
in existence. This is the root of the whole matter, and 
it would be fatal to accept the view which has found 
support in high quarters that only ‘Dreadnoughts’ or 
similar vessels should count. The nature of the lead 
which we possess is sufficiently indicated by an official 
Paper issued by the Admiralty just a year ago. According 
to this Return we then possessed thirty-nine completed 








first-class battleships, none of which had been launched 
more than eleven years before. In addition, we had thirteen 
powerful ships termed “ obsolescent ” in type, but of immense 
value relatively to foreign ships, none of which had been 
launched more than twenty years before. The corresponding 
figures for Germany were eleven ships in the first category, 
and nine were considered obsolescent in type. For the United 
States, the corresponding figures were eighteen in the first 
category and four in the obsolescent class; for France, thirteen 
in the first category and six in the obsolescent class. That is 
to say, in battleships we possessed practival equality in 
numbers with the aggregate battleship force of the United 
States, France, and Germany. In armoured cruisers we had 
thirty-two vessels, none of which had been launched more 
than seven years before, as against twelve for the United 
States, eighteen for France, and six for Germany. 

This is a case for cool consideration, to be followed by 
determined action. The lead we have is enormous. It repre- 
sents an immense expenditure, and in order that Germany 
may approximate to equality, a corresponding expenditure 
must be incurred by that country. There must be no doubt 
as to the national determination to retain our lead. There 
should be no difficulty in doing it. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that those responsible for the conduct of affairs in Germany 
will recognise the fixed determination of this country to brook 
no rival on the seas, and to make any financial sacrifice that 
may be involved in the fulfilment of that policy. If that 
happens, expenditure on naval armaments in both countries 
may be reduced, and that speedily. In no other way is relief 
possible.—I am, Sir, &c., Crvis. 


[“‘Civis’s” contributions are always welcome, but we may 
point out that, as before, he alone is responsible for what he 
writes. We desire, however, to associate ourselves with his 
protest against the notion that only ‘Dreadnoughts’ count. 
There could not be a more flagrant example of injurious 
exaggeration than this.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE TURMOIL IN PERSIA. 


[To Tue Eprror of THe “Sprcraton.”) 
S1r,—In your article of July 4th under the above heading you 
say all the Persian people are “of the same blood”; but this 
is not so. There are two distinct races in modern Persia,—a 
ruling minority of Turkish blood and speech and of Mongolian 
extraction, and a subject majority of Persian or Iranian 
lineage and speech and partly at least of Aryan descent. The 
difference is much the same as that between Norman and 
Saxon in England in the time of the Plantagenets, or between 
Frank and Gaul in France under the Merovingian Kings: it 
presents a parallel to the rule of the Manchu Tartars in China, 
for, like the Manchus, the Persian Turks have adopted the 
religion, the language, and the culture of the people over whom 
they rule. The Kajar tribe to which the Shah belongs is one of 
the five Turkish tribes whose confederation founded the modern 
Persian Monarchy in the fifteenth century. Another of these 
tribes was the Afshar, to which the famous Nadir Shah 
belonged ; and after his death the chief rule passed for some 
time into the hands of the Zends,a native Persian tribe whose 
Monarchs established their capital at Shiraz, in the South. It 
is barely a hundred years since the Zends were ousted by 
the Turkish Kajars from the North. The modern Persians 
are a mixed race, for their country, lying between the Caspiar 
Sea and the Indian Ocean, has been the highway for the 
successive migrations of Semitic Arabs from the West, and 
Mongolian Turks and Tartars from the East. But the 
quickness of intellect of the original Aryan stock still shows 
itself in the modern Persians, more especially in those who, 
like the Parsis of India, have remained Fire-worshippers, and 
whose religion has debarred them from intermarriage with 
the Arab or the Turk.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. TyrRe 1, Lieut.-General. 
The Rectory Farm, Belstone, Devon. 








FREE-TRADE AND PREFERENTIAL RAILWAY 
RATES. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—It is worthy of note that in none of the articles recently 
appearing in the Spectator on railway nationalisation bas any 
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serious attempt been made to justify from the Free-trade stand- 
point the practice of granting preferential railway rates. In 
thus virtually ignoring what is one of the most bitter grievances 
entertained by the industrial and agricultural interests of the 
country against the present companies, the Spectator incurs 
the risk of being thought a merely academic student of the 
whole “ railway question,”—as one, in fact, who is so hopelessly 
out of touch with the real feeling of a considerable section of 
the community as to be unable to speak with any authori- 
tative voice upon the really vital issues of the controversy. 
It is in particular to the Spectator, as one of the trusty 
watchdogs of Free-trade, that I and other Free-traders 
have hitherto looked in vain for some convincing argu- 
ment which will enable us to reconcile the professicn of 
Free-trade opinions with the approval, whether open or 
tacit, of the policy of preferential rates. “Undue” pre- 
ference by railway companies is, of course, theoretically 
illegal. I say “theoretically” advisedly, as it is common 
knowledge that in practice, owing to the delay and prohibitive 
expense involved in enforcing one’s legal remedy against such 
powerful corporations, the granting of undue preference may 
be indulged in with absolute impunity, to the detriment of 
all but the wealthiest victims. It is idle to deny that in 
present circumstances the great railway companies absolutely 
control all the avenues of approach to the various home 
markets. (It will not, I trust, be seriously contended that 
road, river, or canal transport affords an alternative means of 
access of any real importance.) Planted across the main 
highways of the nation’s commerce, the railway companies, in 
a nominally Free-trade country, arrogate the right, and, as we 
have seen, enforce it in the teeth of express legislation to the 
contrary, of granting the foreigner a measure of preferential 
treatment ensuring for him in our own markets a favoured 
position equal to that which the adoption of a Protectionist 
tariff would ensure for our own manufacturers and farmers. 
In other words, although the Government has steadfastly 
refused to “protect” English traders, it apparently sees 
nothing incongruous in allowing the railway companies to 
“protect” the foreigner. A more truly Gilbertian situation 
it would be difficult to conceive. The real seriousness 
of this state of things, and its important bearing on the 
movement for railway nationalisation, now well under way, 
seem to have been hitherto not adequately appreciated. What 
should be realised is that many men (including staunch Free- 
traders), who are perhaps not so impressed by the other 
arguments adduced by the leaders of the movement in favour 
of railway nationalisation, do feel so keenly the intolerable 
grievance involved in the granting of preferential rates that 
they may gladly welcome, on this ground alone, a change 
which will at any rate presumably give them what is at present 
denied,—viz., real freedom of trade in the markets of their 
native country.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest LEsseEr. 





STATE RAILWAYS IN ITALY. 
[To THe Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” J 

Si1r,—In your article on “State Railways” in last week’s issue 
I notice the following amazing statement :—“ In Italy 

the State acquisition of the railways has been followed by a 
scandalous deterioration of the whole service.” As one who 
has just returned from Italy after nearly a year’s residence 
there, I am in a position to answer that statement with a 
direct negative. Some six or seven years ago I fravelled over 
a good deal of Italy, and at that time no condemnation of the 
railways could have been too severe. On revisiting the country 
last year, the first impression I received was of the immense 
improvements which have been made for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers, and subsequent experience has 
only served to confirm that impression. I have also on more 
than one occasion been assured by men engaged in business 
in the country that so far from “a bad system having become 
worse in almost every direction,” in one direction at least— 
the traffic of goods—the old system will not bear com- 
parison with the new. Railway travelling and railway 
management in Italy still leave much to be desired. But 
it must be remembered that for five years before the rail- 
ways were tuken over by the State, the companies, aware of 
their approaching dissolution, made no efforts whatever 
towards keeping their lines in a state of efficiency, with the 
result that the Government received a legacy of deteriorated 





rolling-stock, decrepit engines, and ill-repaired lines. This 
leeway the Government is steadily making up. The carriage 
manufactory at Reggio is being considerably enlarged, so that 
the deficiency of rolling-stock, which is the chief difficulty in 
the way of improvement, will in a few years be supplied; the 
system of block-signals is being gradually introduced ; corridor 
carriages are being attached even to slow local trains; only 
last month an express was put on which does the journey 
from Milan to Naples ina little over seventeen hours; and 
there are projects on foot for building new lines from Genoa 
to Milan, and from Bologna to Florence, which, by avoiding 
the climb over the hills, will considerably shorten the journey, 
I may add, in conclusion, that the cost of travelling has been 
lessened, and that the standard of punctuality observed is a 
good deal higher than I remember it to have been under the 
old companies.—I am, Sir, &c., STanLeEY Went. 
Birstall, Leicester. 





SMALL LOANS FOR POOR PEOPLE. 
{To tax Epiror or tae “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—As you attached sufficient importance to Mr. Batty’s 
letter and to the article in the Economist on the popularisation 
of Consols to make them the subject of a leading article in 
your issue of July 4th, it might interest you to know that I 
founded some time ago an Association with the primary object 
of encouraging small investments (as opposed to Savings Bank 
deposits) among the large number of persons who are at 
present outside the pale, so to say, of investors, and by logical 
consequence of being helpful to persons of that class who 
might be in need of temporary assistance, which is of 
inestimable value when wanted, and useless, to whatever 
amount, when not required. I got as far as registering the 
Association with a capital of £200,000, feeling confident that 
the soundness of the scheme and the worthiness of its objects 
would secure for me the financial assistance required to start 
it. I miscalculated, and the Association remains in a state of 
suspended animation. I carried it as far as I could earry it 
alone, and there it is waiting to do the work which I have felt 
for many years would be a boon to the public, whom I longed 
to try to rescue from the shoals of sharks who now prey upon 


them with such success.—I am, Sir, &e., 
D. N. Samson. 


74 Grosvenor Road, Highbury, London, N. 
[To rae Epitror or tur “ Spectator.”’) 
Sir,—My attention has been called to letters in your last two 
issues dealing with the problem of cheap credit and the pro- 
vision of banking facilities for the working classes. It is most 
encouraging to find interest aroused in an unexpected quarter, 
and to feel that the solution of this question has the moral 
support of your columns. That the establishment of a 
powerful Co-operative and Agricultural Bank in this country 
is only a matter of time there is no question, for it is the 
necessary complement to the Small Holdings and Allotments 
Act of 1907, and an essential for the full development of the 
agricultural and economic resources of the country. Such a 
scheme is now having the careful consideration of the directors 
of the Central Co-operative Agricultural Bank, Dacre House, 
Dacre Street, Westminster, who would be very grateful if 
those interested in the movement would put themselves in 
communication with them, or with Mr. H. C. Devine, of 
39 Victoria Street, Westminster.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Brooks's, St. James's Street. S. A. MaLcotmson. 


{To rue Epitor ov tux “Sprcrator.” | 
Srr,—I have no desire to champion the professional money- 
lender, but observations made among the working classes of 
London have led me to the conclusion that the amateur 
usurer is the initial cause of a large proportion of the 
monetary troubles into which poor people fall. For this 
gentleman—often under the cloak of friendship—regularly 
lends small sums of money to his men or mates at the 
exorbitant rate of 1d.on the Is. per week. At first glance 
this may not look so terrible; but an example of the practice 
(the worst that has come to my knowledge) will, I think, put 
quite another complexion on this pernicious system, On a 
certain building contract in Essex, where the weekly wages- 
bill amounted to some £80 to £100, it was the invariable 
custom of the timekeeper to lend among the men each week 
about £20, at the rate of 1d. on the ls. The worst feature of 
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this case was that £10 of the sum was lent continuously 
to one man (the master bricklayer) for three months,— 
that is to say, at the end of three months £10 had been 

id in interest on the loan alone, and this without 
the slightest risk accruing to the lender, who merely 
deducted the amount due to him from the man’s wages. 
(Such transactions are not by any means confined to one 
trade. Indeed, a very superficial inquiry will reveal the fact 
that this system so disastrous to the worker is, in one form or 
another, all too prevalent.) It is scarcely necessary to point 
out that this continual pawning of labour taxes a man’s 
earnings to such an extent that no margin can be left 
for the practically inevitable period of what is to him 
severe financial embarrassment. Many employers, having 
discovered that just in proportion as certain classes of 
men have facilities for obtaining money—giving as security 


the following week’s labour—so will they borrow, have the | 


most stringent regulations regarding the lending of money 
amongst their employees; but I fear it is rather the exception 
than the rule for systems to be inaugurated to prevent the 


possibility of such transactions. I do not know whether | 


your correspondent’s proposed scheme would embrace the 
classes I have indicated; but in that case I suggest that the 
co-operation of the employers should be sought in evolving 
such systems as would termimate altogether the operations of 
the amateur moneylender.—I am, Sir, &c., 


9 Rattray Road, Brixton, S.W. P. J. SPENCER. 





EMPIRE DAY. 
To Tae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Noting your references to Canada, home of Empire 
Day, in your issue of May 39th, also to Lord Meath’s share 
in its introduction to other parts of the Empire, permit me, 
as the founder, to say that its acceptance abroad has been 
much retarded and its effect lessened by the attempt to keep 
this day at any uncertain time or on a public holiday. My 
idea was that it should be a grand schoolday in Imperial 
education, no mere holiday with spectacular appendages, but 
a downright thorough preparation for the intelligent celebra- 
tion of the birthday of her 
“Who knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of [Empire] wider yet,” 
and thus bring home most forcibly the responsibility of citizen- 
ship laid upon every pupil as sharer in the Empire. The date 
was set for “ May 23rd, or last schoolday before the Queen's 
birthday.” On the passing of our Queen, May 24th, which 
had long been kept as a public holiday, was by an Act of the 
Parliament of Canada continued as such, and given the name 
of Victoria Day. We would not at this time ungraciously seek 
to revoke that Act; nor change the date of Empire Day, 
remembering with what “ pleasure ” the late Queen received the 
congratulations of loyal thousands assembled some ten years 
ago in Canada to keep this first Imperial school celebration. 
It is much to be regretted that when—five years after its incep- 
tion in Canada—introducing this day to British schools that 
most earnest worker, Lord Meath, did not follow Canada’s 
lead. Much confusion would thereby have been avoided. The 
Imperial unity of the Empire and Cecil Rhodes’s vision of 
its power would have been more clearly revealed in the 
simultaneous and electric hand-clasp of children round the 
world. Is it too late to hope that the past keeping of Empire 
Day has in it the promise of a time when the sound of 
children’s voices in that celebration shall, like the roll-beat 
of the drum, follow the sun of Britain’s Empire around the 
world ?—I am, yours for King and Empire, 
Hamilton, Canada. CLEMENTINA FESSENDEN. 





TICKET BUREAU FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tue Eprror or rue ‘‘Specrator.”] 
Str,—Some years ago a Bureau was founded in New York 
for distributing free tickets for concerts and plays to suitable 
blind people. It sent out over six thousand free tickets to 
persons known to the secretary. It grew into the New York 
Association for the Blind, which has a workshop for blind 
men, classes for blind women, three blind stenographers, blind 
switchboard operators, and ten blind people on its staff. 
Nine other Bureaux have been founded, the latest in 
Switzerland. Managers, subscribers, and other people with 





tickets which they cannot sell or use are glad to be thus 
relieved of the trouble and responsibility of benevolence. 
The third Ticket Bureau was founded in London, and, 
principally through the generosity of the readers of the 
Spectator, has done much good. Being in public acts as a 
mental stimulus to the blind. It makes them careful of 
their personal appearance, us they know that otherwise they 
will receive no more invitations. One blind man writes :— 

“Such music is a delight to the sighted, but to the blind it is a 
joy for ever.” 

Another says :— 

“There is no one that realises the horror of blindness but those 
who are afflicted with it. We love music, and these concerts 
carry us through many a lonely day when we have no one to talk 
to. God bless you for your loving work.” 

Will not your readers co-operate in this work by sending 
spare tickets to the secretary, Baroness Arild Rosenkrantz, 
| 18 Clareville Grove, South Kensington, who will gladly give 
| further particulars? Without further funds the Bureau must 
cease. It must have a small permanent working capital to 
ensure its continuance. The treasurer is Sir James Mac- 
grigor, Bart., to whom cheques may be drawn and sent, care 
of the secretary. The writer is a member of the Committee 
of the Ticket Bureau, which includes :— 
The Countess of Bective (President). 
The Right Hon. James Bryce, | 'The Lady Northcliffe. 
M.P. The Lady St. Helier. 
Sir Anderson Critchett. Mrs. Stillman. 
The Countess Feodora Gleichen. | Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey. 
Mrs. Holman Hunt. Mr. John Tennant. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Mr. Lewis Waller. 
If this letter leaves its readers indifferent, let them close 
their eyes for one minute and think what blindness and 
poverty (most of the blind are poor), what darkness, unrelieved 
darkness, must be, and consider that they can help to make it 
what Helen Keller calls in her recent poem, “ Dark—wise, 
vital, thought-giving dark.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
WiInirrep HOLt, 

Hon. Secretary of the New York Association for the Blind, 

128 Piccadilly, W. 

[We sincerely trust that the admirable organisation for 
which Miss Holt pleads so eloquently will again receive the 
support of our readers.—Ep. Spectator. | 

SIR THOMAS MOFFETT. 
{To Tux Kprrok or THe “SeecraTor,*] 
Srr,—I hope you will find space for a few words in com- 
memoration of one who, though he had nearly attained his 
ninetieth year, yet leaves in the hearts of his friends that 
sense of a blank which death brings even to those who have 
not hoped for more intercourse in this world, when intercourse 
has been unmingled with regret for aught but its cessation. 
Sir Thomas Moffett, who died on the 6th inst. in Dublin, 
formerly President of Queen's College, Galway, and last High 
Sheriff of Galway, will be remembered by some as an ideal of 
the teacher, being also one who to the end of his life remained 
a learner. He, an Irishman, lived in times when all things 
Irish seemed charged with gunpowder, yet we all looked 
for his presence as a deliverance from party agitation and 
a breath from the repose of a mind abiding in communion 
with the great thinkers of the past. He would not have 
been without excuse for partisan vehemence; but he never 
needed it. He lived in a permanent world, and brought its 
atmosphere to all who came near him. “There are certain 
passages of Virgil I can always read with renewed delight,” he 
wrote a year ago, and named for one the episode of the old 
man of Corycus, whose content in the narrow range of his 
garden treasures may well symbolise for the friends of Thomas 
Moffett his own tranquil, yet fully occupied, old age. “ Even 
when sad winter enchained the streams,” he watched the 
garden growth with hope, and looked for a returning spring. 
Those who loved him—and they are many—may well believe 


that he has found it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JuLIA WEDGWOOoD. 





IRISH TOURIST DEVELOPMENT. 
[To tax Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I am again able to draw attention to improvements in 
the railway services which connect London with Dublin. 
Business men bave long been able to leave London at 9 p.m., 
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spend ten hours in Paris, and return to England the following 
afternoon by the 4 o'clock train. Those who wish to attend 
to business in Dublin have frequently complained that they 
do not enjoy the same advantages; but the London and 
North-Western Railway make it now possible to leave Euston 
at 1.20 in the afternoon and to arrive in Dublin at 10.20 the 
same evening. The traveller can then leave Dublin at 1.15 
next day, and be in London at 11 o'clock at night. The Great 
Western Railway have also improved their day service by 
Fishguard and Rosslare. Since July Ist Paddington may be 
left at 8.45 in the morning by the luncheon-car train and 
Dublin reached by a new dining-car train at 9.5 the same even- 
ing. The return journey, which gives the tourist a splendid 
view of the mountainous scenery of County Wicklow, leaves 
Dublin at 8.10 in the morning and arrives at Paddington at 
9.55 at night. The Donegal Highlands will shortly be made 





more accessible by the opening of the new line from Strabane 
to Letterkenny, which runs through such interesting spots | 
as Lifford, Raphoe, and Convoy. This change will also | 
avoid the long car-journey from one station to the other | 
across Belfast. Much more might be said, but space is so 
limited that I can only draw attention to the enlargement of | 
several hotels, such as those at Glengarriff, where a new pier 
has also been built for the Bantry Bay steamers; the Laharna 
Hotel at Larne, which has accommodation for four hundred 
visitors; the Lakeside Hotel at Killaloe; and the Royal Mail 
Hotel at Kingstown.—I aw, Sir, &c., 


Athenzum Club, S.W. V. Hussey WaALsz. 





UNTRODDEN PATHS. 

(To THe EpiToR oF THER “SrercTaToR.”] 
Srr,—Might I, in anticipation of the holiday season, when but 
for the exorbitant hotel prices many persons of quite modest 
means would gladly go abroad “ unbossed” by the “ personal 
conductor,” draw the attention of your readers to the fact | 
that there still are quite ideal summer resorts to be found in | 
many parts of Germany at a cost in many cases of not more | 
than three marks a day? Any one wishing to explore the | 
beauties of the Taunus Gebirge, for instance, and desirous of | 
doing so at a moderate outlay, cannot do better than write to 
the offices of the “Taunus Club” (Taunus-Verein, Opern- 
platz 4, Frankfort a/M.), whence they will be able to obtain | 
much useful information as to the country about, the altitude | 
at which the various places named are situated, and the names 
of hotels with their terms. Such spots as, for instance, 
Treisberg, Arnoldsheim, and Rumpelbeim are full of charm 
and easily reached from here. The Touristenverein for Hessen 
(of which the headquarters are at Marburg a. d. L.) is equally 
helpful, and offers places of singular beauty such as Amons- 
burg, Rauschenberg, and Frankenberg, all accessible and 
moderate as to hotel prices; while even the Schwarz- 
wald—more popular with wealthy  travellers—still 
nooks and crannies known to its “ Verein Schwarzwalder | 








has | 


Gastwirte,” who gladly and liberally cater for the less | 
“opulent,” and these can be communicated with at their 
headquarters at Hornberg. I have left to the last one of the 
“ dreamiest,” loveliest, and least-known districts,—the 
Bavarian Forest. Happily no “trippers,”’ native or foreign, | 
have as yet spoilt its old-world charm. The journey thither | 
is, of course, more expensive, but this is more 
compensated by the “next-to-nothing” one can live for. 
Once there, the “ Waldverein,” which is affiliated to the | 
“ Nordbayerische Verkehrsverein, Niirenberg,” would give all | 
requisite information. The choice here, moreover, is great,— 
idyllic spots, past which the “ fashionables” bound for such 
smart crowded “ Kurérter” as Karlsbad and Marienbad get 
whirled in the train de luze, little dreaming of beauties that 
lie hidden and ignored within a stone’s-throw of many a 
little wayside station, such as Fiirth and Passau. Then, too, 
there is Engelburg, to which attaches a romantic story not 
entirely unconnected with this country, and stately Fursteneck 
and Eisenstein, and many another. I should add that a mark, 
fifty pfennig had best be enclosed with the first inquiry to 
cover the cost of the printed matter, such as hotel list (which 
will give the tariff) and guide to the country; and, of course, 
so far inland as these little Bavarian villages a colloquial 
knowledge of German is absolutely necessary, while the 
visitor would do well to familiarise himself with the patois as 
well, for High German is something of a foreign tongue still 


than | 





| first.” 
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to many a primitive Bavarian peasant. They are, however, 
the kindliest and friendliest of beings, with an outlook on life 
which still has something of mediaevalism, and offers a 
refreshing change both to the mind and body of the jaded 


twentieth-century hustler, malgré lui.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
A. B. 





GOETHE AND TAINE ON MILTON. 
[To rue Epiror or tur “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Shortly before reading the suggestive article on Milton 
in the Spectator of July 4th I came across Goethe's not over- 
friendly comment on “ Paradise Lost,” which is thus trang. 
lated by Professor Blackie :— 


“The other day (1799) I happened to take up Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, which threw me into strange contemplations. In this, as 
in all other productions of modern art, it is the personality of 
the artist that gives interest to his work. ‘The subject is detest. 
able (abscheulich); externally not without a certain imposing 
grandeur, but internally worm-eaten and hollow. The springs of 
action, and the situations that belong to them (die Motwven), are 
in some few cases natural and effective; but the majority are 
lame and false, and give one pain to realise. At the same time, 
it is an interesting man who speaks to us: character, feeling, 
understanding, learning, poetical and oratorical genius, and other 
excellent qualities, he undoubtedly possesses in no common 
measure. Nay, more: the singular accident that, as a revolu- 
tionary politician, he paints the devil with more effective touches 
than the angels, has a great influence on the design and composi- 
tion of the poem; and again, the accident of the writer being 
blind, adds not a little to the tone and colour of the book, 
Paradise Lost, therefore, notwithstanding its radical defects as a 
work of art, will maintain its place triumphantly in virtue of the 
majestic personality (Natur) which it reveals.” 

Many years ago I called Arthur Stanley's attention to the 
adverse criticism of “ Paradise Lost” which occurs in Taine’s 
“ History of English Literature.” He replied that the peculiar 
charm both of “ Paradise Lost” and of “ Paradise Regained” 
lies in their diction, and after quoting, by way of illustration, 


| part of the famous passage about Abdiel, he insisted that this 


charm of diction could hardly be understood by a foreigner. 
The excuse thus set up for Taine must be boyne in mind before 
an Englishman can reconcile himself to Goethe's severity, 
But for all that, Goethe’s remarks should be compared with 
Coleridge's criticism, quoted by your contributor, which 
praises Milton’s “ intense egotism ” as “a revelation of spirit.” 
Let me add that Taine, after describing the heaven of 
“Paradise Lost” as a “vulgar Whiteball,” and perhaps 
hinting that its Deity had something in common with 
Charles I., yet admits that the poet is far greater than the 
poem,—nay, that few men have done more honour to mankind. 
—I an, Sir, &c., LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mail. 

[We greatly prefer Dr. Johnson's criticism to that of 
Goethe. After pointing out many defects in “ Paradise Lost,” 
Johnson continues: “But he was born for whatever was 


| arduous; difficulties vanished at bis touch, and his work is 


not the greatest of epic poems only because it is not the 
It is difficult to imagine a nobler tribute.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





THE SPEED OF MOTOR-CARS AT HINDHEAD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
S1r,—The district of Hindhead, in the south-western highlands 


| of Surrey, bas during recent years become quite a fashionable 
| health resort, and in consequence is thickly studded with 


churches, chapels, schools, hotels, boarding-houses, and private 
residences. It has the misfortune, however, to be on a sort of 
main-line junction of express motors in their scurry between 
London and the sea. A petition, headed by Canon Selwyn 
(who has come from Uppingham to reside in Sir Conan Doyle's 
famous house), and signed by practically everybody at Hind- 
head, has been sent to the Surrey County Council, asking that 
body to approach the Local Government Board to impose a 
ten-mile speed-limit for motors in the populous parts of this 
locality, where visitors, including invalids, ladies, and children, 
are always about in considerable numbers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Glendora, Hindhead. J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


{Though we by no means hold that motorists are enemies 
of the human race, but rather believe that they should 
receive justice and reasonable treatment, we sympathise with 
the desire to limit speed in places so much frequented as the 
urban portion of Hindhead. For ourselves, we would abolish 
the speed-limit in the open country, but in all villages, at all 
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junctions of roads, and near all houses closely adjacent to the 
road we would enforce, and enforce very strictly, a twelve- 
mile-an-hour limit. As it is, all careful drivers slow down 
past side-roads, and we see no reason why the law should not 
compel all motorists to do what careful motorists do without 
compulsion.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AS VAIN AS A PEACOCK. 
(To tue Eprron or THe “Srecraror.”’| 

Srr,—We have read your correspondent’s letter about his 
peacock in last week’s Spectator with much interest. Our 
favourite and much-petted peacock can be kept bappy any 
length of time looking at his reflection in the window-pane or 
in a looking-glass. He comes in daily to tea, making no 
mistake about the hour, and spends much time en route in 
gazing at himself as he appears in the glass of the French 
windows by which he enters the room. One side of our 
garden is bounded by a public footpath, which we reach by a 
stile. On Sunday afternoon this path is greatly frequented, 
and our bird takes up his position on the top of the stile in 
good time on that afternoon, but seldom on other days (he 
hears voices, no doubt), to hear himself admired by the 
passers-by. He hangs his tail over the fence to the best 
advantage; he knows his name, and will stand still a long 
time or show off his tail for warm words of admiration. He 
eats from our hands, and if we forget him for a minute 
he will snatch the cake or bread before it can reach our 
own mouths. If I am sewing and do not speak to 
him when he comes into the room, he will gently put 
his head quite close, almost touching my ring or needle, 
for he likes bright things, till I have to give up working and 
talk to him as with a small child whom one is afraid of pricking. 
His mood varies towards our two hens, sometimes being 
patronisingly affectionate, sometimes rather tyrannical ; in the 
nesting season he roosts by himself in a separate tree, and 
does not bestow the slightest attention on them when they sit or 
when their chicks are hatched out. On the other hand, they 
eat or wander about unconcerned when he spreads his tail 
and demands their admiration in the spring. Often they will 
not give him one glance in half-an-hour. They get behind him 
so as not to see him, and he is kept perpetually turning and 
twisting. I may add that another younger peacock attends the 
kitchen breakfast and tea with great punctuality, occupying 
a position on the tuble,—at least, so Iam told. If I call my 
children to come in from the garden to bed, my own particular 
peacock will help at once by uttering his cry, which is more 
far-reaching than anything I can do. Earlier in the day he 
is less talkative.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. 


[To rae Eprror or tae “ Srectator,’’] 
Srr,—Referring to Mr. A. C. Benson's letter in your last 
issue, may I say that I have noticed much the same kind of 
behaviour in a canary which was allowed to fly about the room 
at mealtimes? He would study, and occasionally become very 
excited over, the reflection of himself in any of the silver or 
plated articles on the table. If any of these were removed 
while he was so occupied, the bird would get very angry and 
fly after the person removing them. I do not, however, think 
that the canary was actuated so much by vanity as by the 
impression that the reflection was another bird, whose further 
acquaintance he was anxious but found it difficult to cultivate. 
—I am, Sir, X&e., ALFRED THOMAS, 

12 Clorane Gardens, Hampstead. 





A SQUIRREL AND CAT STORY. 
[To tus Epitor or THe “Srectator.” | 
Srr,—Can you find room for one more squirrel-cat story, an 


old story as to date, but at the same time new (in print) and | 


quite true? Twenty years ago last May,I and my three 
schoolboys were picnicking in a glade of a fir-forest above the 
Lac Léman. The short turf was covered with a carpet of 
cowslips and spring gentians. The scene was a paradise. 
“Hi! there’s a magpie’s nest. I'll have one of the young 
ones,” and with that my son swarmed up the tall straight 
trunk of one of the fir-trees to where on the first fork rested a 
loose jumble of crossed sticks, “It’s nota magpie,” he called, 
and we saw him carefully wrapping something out of the nest 


in his pocket-handkerchief; and tying it into a little bundle he | 


swarmed down again. The handkerchief contained a tiny 


grey squirrel of the sort which one sees, mixed with the 
English sort, hanging in Swiss markets in pitiful bunches, and 
destined to fill pies. This one was the size of a large mouse, 
blind, its tail bare of hair, not pretty in any wise. “Oh, what 
a pity. Wecan never feed it,” said I. “Oh, let’s try,” said 
the boys. So we adjourned to a wayside cabaret and ordered 
café-au-lait entirely for the squirrel’s sake, and delightedly saw 
it eagerly suck down drops of warm milk. But what to do 
with it finally? I had a happy thonght. We carried it up 
to the mansarde in the high roof of our ancient pension, and 
laid it before the cat (a very common “ tortoiseshell”’), who was 
then nursing a kitten of the squirrel’s age. “She will kill it!” 
cried my boys. But no; pussy gave it one eager glance, and 
then at once proceeded to lick it carefully all over, after which 
she placed it beside her other nursling and purred placidly while 
she fed the two. Many a visit was paid to that mansarde 
by schoolboys and their friends, old and young, while 
we watched our squirrel grow and develop,—his black 
eyes open, his rat’s-tail become a _ beautiful brush, his 
movements grow rapid and bird-like, and evidently an 
enigma and a trial to his foster-mother. One day we found 
her alone and waiting at the open window. He was her 
favourite child, and she had neglected the kitten for him. He 
was soon discovered skipping nimbly about the steep roof, 
whence pussy succeeded in tempting him back to his bed. 
Two or three weeks later we saw a weird sight,—the uncanny 
pair, mother and son, slowly descending the broad stairway 
of the old campagne side by side, she with the proud air 
of a chaperon introducing a distinguished débutante. She led 
him to the garden and then left him. We never caged him. 
He lived a merry life, chiefly in a tall tulip-tree close to the 
house, but he roamed freely even down to the lakeside. He 
knew our hours, and never failed to drop down among us at 
our “al-fresco” tea, when he would rush impatiently at the 
ladies’ pockets, where we hid things to tease him, and barked 
at us like a small terrier if we hindered him. But he was at 
his sweetest when he visited me and mine severally very early 
in the morning before we were up. Coming in through open 
windows, we always had dainties for him hidden under the 
pillow, and he would sit up on the bed in front of us and eat 
them, nuts or little fancy biscuits, slaking his thirst from a 
tumbler of water. He always came leaping to me, even from 
the ends of the plantation, if I called “Rom! Rom!” We 
named him ‘Romulus,’ as nursed by a wild beast. He did 
not like to be caught and held, though he loved to be stroked 
and played with. He never bit. He would bounce on to my 
shoulder off a high tree and nibble my hair. We had 
suspected him of secreting more than he could possibly eat, 
biscuits and nuts, when we at last discovered his secret larder 
in a hollow tree in the plantation, his biscuits all wretchedly 
soft and soppy; and we also found him holding in his tiny 
hands and biting an immense tree-fungus, like a great sea- 
biscuit, which almost overbalanced him. To end my too long 
| story, in November of the same year, alas! our pet dis- 
appeared, came no longer at my call, leaping through the 
| trees.—I am, Sir, X&e., ANNE Mary Woop. 
Church Stretton. 








AN IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE. 
[To tue Epiron or tus “ Srrcraros.” ) 

Sir,—Will you allow me to call the attention of your readers to a 
proposal which I feel confident will engage their unreserved 
sympathy ? Imperial Conferences and meetings of many kinds 
have been held of late years; but there is one which still remains 
to be convened. The representatives of the newspapers of the 
British Empire have never yet found the opportunity of making 
acquaintance with one another, and exchanging views on those 
political and professional topics in which they are interested. 
Considering the great and growing importance of the part played 
by the Press in all the States of the Empire, there can be no body 
of persons whom it is more desirable to bring into personal contact 
than those who are charged with the conduct of the great organs 
of public opinion in all the diverse portions of the Imperial 
realm. ; 

| <A serious attempt is now to be made to attain this end. It is 
proposed that at the end of next May the editors of the principal 
newspnpers of the British Empire beyond the seas shall be invite t 
to this country as the guests of the Press of Great Britain. A 
strong Committee, with Lord Burnham as president, Lord North- 
cliffe as honorary treasurer, Mr. C. Arthur Pearson as chairman of 
the Executive, and myself as honorary secretary, has been formed 
to promote this object. We hope that the invitation will be accepted 
by the most influential journalists of the self-governing States of 
tho Empire, by those of India and the other Imperial depen- 
' dencies, and by those of the Crown Colonies, Facilities will be 
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given for the full and free discussion of various questions which 
interest journalists and publicists. ae 
But we do not intend that our energies or the time of our visitors 
shall be wholly absorbed in these grave matters. Some of the 
oversea journalists will be visiting Great Britain for the first 
time ; others will be glad to renew their acquaintance with the 
Old Country. We hope that they will spend an enjoyable holiday, 
and carry back pleasant reminiscences of British hospitality ; 
that they will have the opportunity of inspecting the naval, 
military, and industrial resources of the Old Country; that they 
will see something of our social life in its best aspects ; and that 
they will be brought into touch with many persons of eminence 
and distinction, as well as with their leading colleagues of the 
London and provincial Press. Guests and hosts have alike much 
to learn from this mutual intercourse, which should lead to a 
better understanding by home journalists of the dominions 
beyond the seas, and a closer realisation on the part of the 
visitors of the political, social, and industrial conditions which 
prevail in these islands. That the occasion, if wisely used, will 
conduce to the unity and solidarity of the Empire as a whole we 


entertain no doubt whatever.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harry E. Brittain, 





LORD WEMYSS AND THE OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
PETITION. 
[To Tuas Epiron or Tug “SeEgcrator.”] 


S1r,—The petitions re old-age pensions that are now being signed 
were to be presented by me to the House of Lords. I regret that 
I am unable to do this, as I find that the concluding sentence of 
the petition assumes, and accepts, the second reading of the Bill. 
This is, I am told, due to the belief that the Lords will not have 
the courage to defer the second reading until the nation has before 
it the Report of the Royal Commission that has for three years 
been sitting on the existing Poor Law. Having myself a higher 
opinion of the courage of the Lords and of their practical good 
sense in the matter of public duty, I intend to persevere with my 
Motion on the second reading of the Bill, and invite their Lord- 
ships to affirm: “That, pending the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion now inquiring into the principles and working of the existing 
Poor Law, it would be unwise to enter upon the consideration of 
a Bill establishing the far-reaching principles of State old-age 
pensions.”—I am, Sir, &c., Wemyss. 

28 St. James’s Place, S.W. 

(The petition which Lord Wemyss finds it impossible to present, 
as it does not, in his opinion, go far enough, will be presented by 
Lord Avebury.—Eb. Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
aaueitliiinicaree 
DAWN. 
Listen, I know this garden at the dawn 
When day is breaking and the world is new, 
When all the cobwebs drenched upon the lawn 
Are silver meshes that have caught the dew. 
Before the birds awake, before the sun 
Has led the misty vapours to arise, 
I know this garden when night’s sands have run 
And yet no daylight shows upon the skies. 


No movement is there in the quiet trees, 
The very universe is robed in grey, 
It is an hour of waking silences, 
As if the leaves upon each slender spray 
Were listening, waiting for the creeping breeze 
That says “ the dawn, the dawn,” and dies away. 
PAMELA TENNANT. 








THE 


THEATRE. 
ye 
“COMUS” AT CAMBRIDGE. 
Ir is always interesting—though it is not always equally 


pleasant—to see the performance on the stage of a piece of 
dramatic writing with which we have hitherto been familiar 


solely through the medium of print. However vivid our 
imagination, however intimate our knowledge, a stage repre- 
sentation will inevitably force upon us some visions which we 





have not precisely foreseen, and some impressions the 
significance of which we have never realised before. The 
performance of Comus given last week at the New Theatre; 
Cambridge, under the auspices of the Master and Fellows of 
Christ’s College, while it was full of interest of this kind; 
was happily devoid of those jarring elements of theatricality 
and false taste which too often counterbalance the inherent 
merits of a dramatic revival. Those responsible for its 
production had clearly set before their minds a high 
ideal of artistic accomplishment. Wisely putting aside 
all attempts to reproduce with archaeological fidelity the 
conditions of the Caroline masque, they confined their 
efforts to the creation of a simple and dignified setting for 
the poetry of Milton. The scenery was quite unobtrusive, 
as all scenery should be; it called attention to itself neither 
by its elaboration nor by its severity; and the costumes were 
designed upon the same admirable plan. One of the most 
strikiag features of the performance was the incidental music, 
some of which was the composition of Henry Lawes, the rest 
being selected from contemporary books of airs. It is to be 
regretted that it was found impossible to give the whole of 
Lawes’s music, for the beautiful address to Echo possessed a 
fineness of quality and a richness of phrase which suggested 
at once the “tuneful and well-measured song” of Milton's 
complimentary sonnet. But the charming dance-music by 
unknown composers—the “ Allmayne,” the ‘““Selebrand,” and 
the “ Corrant”’—formed an excellent compensation, and threw 
over the whole performance an appropriate atmosphere of 
graceful and antique refinement. Effects of this kind can 
hardly be guessed at by a solitary reader sitting at home over 
his book. How can he conjure up for himself such airy 
enchantments? How can he visualise the quaint ceremonies 
of the “ Country Dancers,” or contrast them with those 
“ Other trippings to be trod 

Of lighter toes, and such court guise 

As Mercury did first devise 

With the mincing Dryades 

On the lawns, and on the leas” ? 

But it must be confessed that other and less pleasant 
impressions of Milton’s work are brought out by its theatrical 
performance. There is an air of solemn sententiousness and 
self-approval underlying the poetry of Comus which, obvious 
enough to the reader, becomes far more deeply emphasised by 
the concrete realities of the stage. For the spectator who 
finds himself face to face, not with phantoms of his imagina- 
tion, but with actors of flesh and blood, giving utterance to 
the complacent moralisings of the poet, it is difficult indeed 
to avoid some feelings of irritation, or perhaps rather of gentle 
mockery. There is really only one word to describe the kind 
of person that a great deal of Comus calls up before one’s 
mind, and that word is “ prig.”” Now the prig in actual life has 
many good qualities,—he is serious, he is well-meaning, and 
above all he is young; and Milton when he wrote his masque 
was all these things, and a great poet into the bargain. But 
priggishness upon the stage is inexcusable, unless it is put 
there expressly to be laughed at; and Comus is a play of prigs. 
The Lady is a prig, and so is the Elder Brother, and so is the 
Attendant Spirit ; even Comus himself seems once or twice to 
be in some danger of catching the contagion. Closely con- 
nected with this characteristic of Milton’s early art is the 
unsatisfactory and superficial treatment of ethical questions 
which forms the groundwork of his masque. It is impossible 
not to feel that here there is something unhealthy in his 
outlook,—something not far removed from the kind of hot- 
house morality which runs riot in the novels of Richardson. 
It would certainly be only too easy to pick holes in the 
particular moral lesson which Comus was intended to enforce. 
But, apart from the question of ethics, perhaps the gravest 
weakness of Comus lies in its lack of dramatic qualities. There 
is too much talk in it, and too little action; and this defect, 
which, of course, must become far more glaring on the stage, 
was rendered peculiarly obvious at Cambridge owing to the 
studiously undramatic method of declamation adopted by the 
actors. No doubt it would have been fatal to have introduced 
any suggestion of stage trickery into the presentment of a 
work of art which is immortal in virtue of its language, and 
its language alone; yet there were moments when even the 
splendour of the Miltonic vocabulary seemed to be unable to 
save what was passing on the stage from dragging; and 
perhaps this might have been avoided if the very few truly 
dramatic touches in the piece had been a iittle more clearly 
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underlined. The contrast between the severity of the Lady 
and the pagan gaiety of Comus and his crew might have 
been displayed with greater verve, and it was unfortunate 
that the figure of Comus himself was almost as lean and 
gallow as the abstinence which he decries. One of the few 
phrases in the whole masque which seem to have caught 
something of the fire and intensity of the great Elizabethans 
occurs in the splendid passage in which the Attendant 
Spirit describes how, as he was sitting in the wood, he heard 
the Lady’s song— 
“T was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death.”— 

That is not only beautiful, it is exciting; but, as it was 
enunciated by the actor, one felt the beauty of it and nothing 
more. However, to have accomplished thus much is no small 
achievement. How infinitely rarely does one hear, in any 
theatre, the beauty that is in blank verse! From this point 
of view, the performance at Cambridge was indeed memorable. 
It was a singular pleasure to listen to the lines of Milton 
spoken in purity and correctness and ease by those who were 
familiar with the true spirit of poetry. More than once one 
wished to interrupt the progress of the piece with the words 
of the old Cavalier in “ Woodstock” :—“‘These verses flow 
sweetly, and sound in my ears like the well-touched warbling 
of a lute...... Repeat me them again, slowly and deliberately ; 
for I always love to hear poetry twice, the first time for sound, 
the latter time for sense.” 

The merit of such declamation depends on something 
more than natural taste and breeding. It was clear that the 
actors had made a scholarly study of Milton’s text, and that 
they had brought into service the valuable critical work of 
Mr. Robert Bridges and Canon Beeching. They were careful 
to mark the Miltonic “recession of accent,” and showed in 
many other ways a punctilious and delicate attention to 
details of rhythm. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
importance of such matters—apparently minute as they are— 
in any serious attempt at the artistic recitation of blank 
verse; and that such an attempt is being made is certainly 
matter for encouragement and hope. To say that in the 
present case perfection had been reached would be to over- 
shoot the mark. Milton’s verse is—with the exception of that 
of Shakespeare's latest manner—more difficult than any in 
English literature to recite well; the vast sentences and the 
elaborate rhythms need all the expressiveness and all the 
modulation at the actor’s command. It was not surprising 
that in Comus there should have been occasional failures; 
that it was sometimes so difficult to catch the words that one 
longed to be “all ear,” like the Attendant Spirit; that 
there was some monotony of expression; that the sentences 
—the beautiful, infinitely varied sentences—were often not 
sufficiently articulated. Such things must be expected from 
any body of actors, however intelligent and however 
sympathetic, so long as no organised training and no 
recognised tradition exist in England for the recitation of 
what is, after all, one of the chief glories of the language,— 
its dramatic verse. The hideous and barbaric utterance 
with which, in our ordinary theatres, actors attempt to 
reproduce the poetry of Shakespeare is nothing short of a 
disgrace to the stage. Compared with that, the declamation 
of the company at Cambridge was 


“Musical as is Apollo’s lute 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets”; 
and the existence of such a body of able and enthusiastic 
lovers of poetry and the drama must be welcomed as at least 


an augury of a better state of things. 








BOOKS. 


ccmnilllitetins 
DR. ADAM SMITH’S “JERUSALEM.’* 
JERUSALEM—the popular form is sufficiently correct if we 
pronounce it “ Yerusilem”—first comes into history about 
the year 1400 B.C. It was then an Egyptian outpost, 
neglected by the home authorities, who were too busy with a 
religious revolution to “think Imperially,”—Amenhotep IV. 





* Jerusalem. By Ge di i : 
Stoughton. [Marmccy Adam Smith, D,D, 2 vols, London: Hodder and 








was the reigning Pharaoh. Light of the Tel-el-Amarna 
letters are from the local potentate, one Abd-Khiba, and give 
a curious glimpse into Palestinian affairs at the time. Their 
importance, of course, comes from the fact that they are the 
first absolutely certain mention of a world-famous place. 
Dr. Adam Smith does not accept Professor Sayce’s theory 
that “Jerusalem was then the dominant State of Southern 
Palestine.” Abd-Khiba was probably only one of Pharaoh's 
lieutenants in Syria. If he had any pre-eminence, it was 
because he held the strongest of the fortresses. That 
Jerusalem may very well have been. It has been, as 
indeed it always is, an unhappy distinction. Abd-Khiba’s 
letters to his chief are full of complaint and foreboding. 
So far they are a fitting prelude to what is one of 
the most tragical histories in the world. Nearly twenty 
sieges or assaults; as many more blockades and occupations ; 
“five abrupt passages from one religion to another”; two 
periods of desolation,such a succession of troubles cannot be 
matched elsewhere. As to realising the sum of the human 
suffering which these things mean, the imagination simply 
refuses to make the attempt. 

Dr. Smith begins with a description of the natural features 
of the place,—the “essential city,” as he calls it. That he 
knows all that the study of authorities and careful personal 
inspection could teach him is sufficiently guaranteed by the 
reputation which he has already achieved in the domain of 
Holy Land geography. We soon find proof of the insight and 
imaginative power which make this knowledge so fruitful. 
Here is a passage full of suggestion :— 

“ Hidden from the west and the north, Jerusalem, through all 

her centuries, has sat facing the austere scenery of the Orient and 
the horizon of those vast deserts, out of which her people came 
to her. If the spell of this strikes even the western traveller as 
he passes a few evenings on her house-tops, he can the better 
understand why the Greeks were not at home in Jerusalem, and 
why Hellenism, though not forty miles from the Levant, never 
made her its own; why even Christianity failed to hold her; and 
why the Mohammedan, as he looks down her one long vista 
towards Mecca, feels himself securely planted on her site. The 
desert creeps close to the city gates. The blistered rocks and the 
wild ravines of the Wady of Fire are within a short walk of the 
gardens of Siloam. From the walls the wilderness of Judwa can 
be traversed in a day, and beyond are the barren coast and bitter 
waters of the Dead Sea. The sirocco sweeps up unhindered ; 
a dry wind of the high places of the desert towards the daughter of 
my people, neither to fan nor to cleanse; gusty, parching, inflam- 
matory and laden with sand when it comes from the south-east, 
but clear, cold and benumbing when in winter it blows off the 
eastern or north-eastern desert plateaus. It is difficult to 
estimate what effect this austere influence had exercised on 
the temperament of the City. A more calculable result in her 
history was produced by the convenience of the desert as a refuge 
when the native garrisons of Jerusalem could no longer hold out 
against their besiegers. Not only was the east the most natural 
direction of flight for David before Absalom, and for Zedekiah 
when he broke with a few soldiers through the blockade of the 
Babylonian army ; but the desert sheltered both the troops of 
Judas Maccabeus when Jerusalem was takea by the Seleucids, 
and those bands of zealots who escaped when Titus stormed the 
citadel and the sanctuary.” 
All the characteristics and conditions of life in such a place 
are of the greatest importance ; but, if we are to single out one 
point as of special importance, it is to be found in the most 
essential of things,—water. We must pass over a highly 
interesting chapter headed “ Earthquakes, Springs and 
Dragons” with a brief explanation of the title. That earth- 
quakes powerfully affect the water-supply of the countries 
which they visit is a familiar fact. As to springs, it is the 
hot springs coming from the native regions of these tremors 
which are chiefly affected ; but the shallower cold waters are 
also touched, and the popular belief, always looking for a 
personal agent in such phenomena, was that it was done by 
huge subterranean monsters, A verse which we may have 
repeated hundreds of times without seeing its meaning is thus 
accounted for. In Psalm cxlviii. 7 we read: “ Praise the Lord 
from the earth, ye dragons, and all deeps,” and naturally 
suppose it to refer to creatures of the sea. But it is “from 
the earth” that the praise is to come; the “deeps” are of the 
earth; it is there that the “dragons” dwell. 

Of springs there seems to be but one which is beyond all 
doubt, that which is known as the “ Virgin’s Spring.” This, 


it is true, is influenced by rainfall ; always intermittent, it 
breaks out as majiy as five times daily in the rainy seasoi, bub 
once only, and not always once, after adry season. Still, it is 
a spring in the ordinary acceptation of the term. 
been so from time immemorial. 


And it has 
It was an established fountain 
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in the days of David. But the water-supply of the city 
depended mainly on the reservoirs. Of these Dr. Smith 
enumerates sixteen open tanks, some of them of great size. 
The Sultan’s pool, which comes first in the list, would contain 
more than twenty million gallons. Besides there are the 
reservoirs under the Temple, of which nearly forty have been 
surveyed. And there were domestic cisterns without end. 
One naturally asks how were these filled. The average rain- 
fall is twenty-six inches, and this is conveniently distributed 
for storage purposes. Summer rains are of little use in this 
direction; but the whole fall at Jerusalem occurs between 
November and May. An average of six inches and a half is 
experienced in January. Besides the reservoirs there were 
aqueducts. The whole account is very suggestive. As our 
author puts it,— 

“ What thrift and storage of scanty supplies! The dykes of 
Holland, piled to keep the water out, tell no more eloquent tale 
of the labour of centuries, the piety and resolution of many 
generations, than does this story of what Jerusalem has done to 
keep the waters in—the rock cisterns of her early days; the 
desperate care to bring the springs within the walls out of reach 
of besiegers; the execution of tunnels and pools by men hardly 
apprenticed to the art of engineering; the struggle to keep pace 
with the rise of the City’s levels above the sunken sources of the 
past; and finally, the long aqueducts and deep reservoirs of more 
numerous and civilised generations.” 

From the first book, in which “ The Topography—Sites and 
Names” is discussed, we pass to the second, dealing with 
the “ Economics and Politics.” Here, again, we have an 
embarrassing choice of matter. “The Natural Resources of 
Jerusalem” is an attractive subject. Grain could be grown 
well; only there was very little room for it. The staple 
product was fruit, the olive, the fig, and the grape, and of 
these the olive was easily first. The upland slopes and 
terraces, with their “wash of wind and sunshine,” suit it 
better than the richer plains. It wants care. It needs 
patience in the cultivator—ten years’ growth is required 
before it yields fruit—but then it makes a rich return, and, 
unlike other fruit-trees, it has a very long life. Fifty or 
sixty years are old age to an apple-tree, but the olive lasts for 
centuries. The vine, which has come in a measure under 
the ban of Islam, was once more plentiful than it now is. 
The fig-tree, if we may judge from the comparative 
frequency of the word in place-names, comes last in the 
trio. The three fruits furnished materials for a large export 
trade. The balancing imports were, first, food,—wheat 
and other grain, flesh, fish (always dried); secondly, salt 
and other minerals; thirdly, animals for draught or riding, 
the latest in date of these being the horse. Dr. Smith 
assigns the introduction of this animal to the time of 


Solomon. Jerusalem itself was not well suited to the 
animal, and the great Royal stables were elsewhere. Still, 
we hear of a “horse entry” and a “horse gate.” The 


crafts and industries of the city were never very prominent. 
“There never was a city which by its situation was more 
unfitted than Jerusalem was to be the home of industries.” 
“The Jews,” says Apollonius Rhodius, quoted by Josephus, 
“are the only barbarians who have not contributed any 
invention useful to life.” The city was largely the abode of 
an affluent class, and there was little employment outside the 
business of ministering to their wants. Still, the “ multitude” 
of Jerusalem was an important entity in its history. The 
last chapter of Vol. I. is given to this subject, and it is as 
instructive as apy in the whole book. Readers of the Gospel 
must often have wondered what brought about the revolution 
by which the popularity of the Triumphal Entry was changed 
into the furious enmity of the day of the Crucifixion. Here is 
an answer :— 

“Had He ordered them to the wilderness they would have 
followed Him as they followed the Egyptian and Theudas. Had 
He promised that the walls of Jerusalem would fall before Him 
and the Roman garrison be swept to the sea, they would have 
died for Him by their thousands as they died for others. But he 
never spoke against Rome. He recognised their duty to Cesar. 
He said that His kingdom was not of this world, and that only 
the truth could make them free. Therefore they turned against 
Him, and within a week of welcoming Him as king to the City— 
though Judas and the priests still feared their uncertain temper 
—they haled Him, a criminal, before the Roman governor, and 
with Rome they shared the guilt of His death,” 

Book III., oceupying the second volume, treats of the 
history of the city. Considerations of space have deprived us 
of a detailed account of the last siege. We cun only hope 
that the completing part may be given at some future time, 





The narrative of Josephus especially needs a critical examina. 
tion, because there is little doubt that in the interest of hig 
Roman patrons he made serious misstatements. The crucial 
case is the destruction of the Temple, which he attributes to 
the rage of the fanatics, but which Tacitus, whose words are 
preserved by Sulpicius Severus, asserted to have been the 
deliberate purpose of Titus. Meanwhile we are warmly 
grateful for an admirable book. 





A SCRAP-BOOK.* 

NEVER in any age have so mary unpublished documents 
been brought to light as in this age of ours. If in the 
past we have been guilty of neglect, we have more than 
atoned for our sin. The energy of the Government, whose 
Historical Manuscripts Commission has achieved a work 
of the highest importance, has been supplemented by 
private enterprise. Many a country house has surrendered 
to the popular curiosity bundles of letters and dust-stained 
papers. This zeal is excellent if it be not overdone, 
Unhappily, it is sometimes forgotten that a document is 
not valuable merely because it is unpublished, and that a 
scrap-book is not necessarily a book which may be read with 
interest or attention. 

These Records of Stirring Times cover many years and a 
wide field. They claim neither coherence nor homogeneity. 
For the most part they take the form of letters exchanged 
between very different and unexpected personages. On one 
page is a letter from Lord Hobart to Pitt concerning Ireland. 
On the next Mr. Croker—whom, we are glad to note, the 
editor defends against the aspersions of Miss Martineau and 
Macaulay—discourses of Mr. Ruthven’s corrupt practices 
at Downpatrick. Here we find the customary letters 
from the tiresome Ladies of the Vale, who, if they left 
the world, were determined that the world should not 
forget them, and whose constant recurrence in the memoirs 
of the time suggests that the world which they deserted was a 
very small place. The only point of uniformity in the book is 
that some member of the Disbrowe family or Sir Herbert 
Taylor had a hand in many of the letters that it contains. 
And though it be a scrap-book, we find within its pages 
not a few documents of value. If the letters which Queen 
Charlotte addressed to Colonel Disbrowe are of no political 
importance, they reveal a kindly lady, solicitous always 
of her friends’ welfare, and desirous of giving a simple 
pleasure to others. Now she suggests that tamarind whey, 
which “is in Germany looked upon as very soft and cooling 
for the chest,” will prove an excellent remedy for Henry Dis- 
browe’s cough. Now she sends a present to the Colonel's 
daughters with the following characteristic and amiable note :— 
“My dear Miss Desbrow, You will receive by the Bearer a 
Carton containing three Ball Dresses just Imported from 
abroad, of which I beg you will choose one for Yourself, and 
give the others to Your Sisters with my compliments. The 
only thing I beg is that they may be made up at Home for 
fear of getting into Mischief.” In brief, if Queen Charlotte’s 
letters lack a royal distinction, the spirit of kindliness and of 
thought for others breathes in every page of them. 

It is the King’s health which is most frequently dis- 
cussed in the letters received by Colonel Disbrowe from the 
Court. Now it is said that hunting mitigates his malady, now 
that it aggravates it. Everywhere it is plain that his obstinacy 
caused a constant fear to those about him, and none dared to 
speak openly with him. “If H.M. would consider of what 
consequence his life is,” writes the Princess Elizabeth in 1802, 
“not alone for this country and his own family but all 
Europe, one might hope He would take more care. It is 
only a greater proof that there is no Earthly Being perfect.” 
As the years pass, the news is always the same. The King is 
so ill that hope is abandoned, and his children are told that 
“to wish him happiness is the praying for his release.” “It 
is selfish to pray for a continuance of his life at this price,” 
writes the Princess Sophia, “ and at times I think my mind is 
made up to meet the blow, but then when it seems likely to 
oceur, my courage guite fails me.” The letters, indeed, are 
singularly uniform in tone, and they throw a light upona 
dark episode, or series of episodes, which has been more 
darkly obscured by political animosities. 


* Records of Stirring Times: Based upon Unpublished Documents from 1726+ 
1822, By the Authoress of ‘Old Days in Diplomacy.” Edited by M. Mout 
gomery-Campbell, London; W, Heinemann, (10s, net.] 
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In 1810 Edward Cromwell Disbrowe was sent to join Sir 
Charles Stuart at Lisbon, and bis letters to his father are a 
pleasant commentary upon the affairs of the Peninsula. They 
are well enough written, and express the familiar views of a 
travelling Briton. ‘The first appearance of Lisbon and the 
Tagus,” he says, “is wonderfully fine, but the streets are narrow 
with high houses, and stink enough to poison you. I, from 
not being used to it, held my nose as I went along some of the 
narrower streets.” Thus would any other man of young 
Disbrowe's age and time have written. Far more interesting is 
a postscriptum to a letter addressed to Disbrowe by Sir Charles 
Stuart after he had left Lisbon for St. Petersburg. “I had 
written this,” says Sir Charles, “when the news of the great 
battle of Victoria, which I think secures the independence of 
Spain, reached me. All the Baggage and Artillery of Joseph's 
army is taken.” Simple words to convey so great a piece of 
news as the independence of Sypin and the assured fall of 
Napoleon ! 

Henceforth the correspondence is diplomatic, and the 
historian may gather some facts of value from the letters 
interchanged between Edward Disbrowe and hisfriends. The 
best writer of them all is M. Dedel, the Dutch Minister at 
Stockholm. 
and ease, and possesses a pretty talent of observation. 


He writes a foreign language with sprightliness 
Here, 
for instance, is a sketch of Lord Strangford :-— 

“Of the Viscount I hardly know what to say or what to make. 
Ho is, of course, very clever, very civil and gentlemanlike. He 
has a fair establishment, and gives good meat and good wines, 
but there isa want of companionableness about him somewhat 
discouraging for his friends, and a nervousness in all his motions 
and doings quite painful and oppressive to the feelings and 
imagination. All this most religiously entre nous.” 


An Irishman, Sir William Chatterton, far more nearly chimed 
with the humour of the excellent Dedel :— 


“ He is a prodigious traveller,” Dedel tells Disbrowe. “ He has 


sat among the ruins of Palmyra with his hand beneath his head, | 


and has made love to Lady Esther Stanhope on the banks of 
Euphrates. These are great prerogatives, but what is still better, 
al est simple, poli et de fort bonne compagnie. I think you will 
like him.” 

We may be sure that Disbrowe liked him, as we like Dedel, of 
whose wit and good spirits we are given too few specimens. 

Of Disbrowe himself we are compelled to judge chiefly by 
his correspondents. But it is evident that his friends liked 
him, and they were diplomatists and men of sense. 
little of his own writing in the book, and the best measure of 
his talent is a character of Alexander L, written in 1825 :— 

“T conclude,” he writes at the end of a Memorandum, “ with 
one word on poor Alexander I. (who has done more for Russia 
than any three sovereigns she ever possessed). I will call to 
your memory the character given of him in 1805 after Austerlitz, 
a character of pusillanimity in the hour of danger, a want of 
proper confidence in himself and in his own Empire’s resource ; 
this opinion of him had its weight up to 1812. And at the epoch 
of the French invasion, the dread of his not proving himself up 


to the mark in that momentous crisis induced those about him to | 


prevent him from joining the army until the retreat from Moscow 
had indeed decided the question. We know that in success he 
showed himself valiant, magnanimous, and moderate.” 

That is a discriminating judgment, “magnanimous and 
moderate,” like the Czar himself, which does great credit to 
Disbrowe’s intelligence. And we will conclude with the simple 
words of a great man, the Baron von Stein. In 1828 be wrote 
a letter to Miss Anna Nutcombe, recalling “the very charming 
days passed at the Abbey of Warrick in 1792,” and regretting 
that “ most of the persons whoever I knew in England are 
gone to a better life.’ His English is as faulty as his 
sentiment is sincere, and this is his excuse :— 

“Tf Breslau was not so far out of the way which your country- 
men take commonly making a tour upon the Continent, I should 
have occasion to speak englisch, which wants to me entirely, and 
I should write to you better in Englisch as I do. Toread some time 
new production of Sir Walter Scott or a poem of Lord Byron is 
all the exercise in Englisch what I have.” 

It is not often that we surprise a famous Minister thus 
pleasantly disguised in dressing-gown and slippers. 





“PROFITABLE WONDERS.”* 
“T HAVE a mind,” says the author in his first Meditation, 
“to fill this book with profitable wonders.” Two years ago we 
wrote on the poetry of Thomas Traherne, and told the story 





* Centuries of Meditations. By Thomas Traherne. Now First Printed from 
the Author’s Mauuscript. 
the Editor. 


Edited by Bertram Dobell. Loudon: Published by 


(5s. net.) 


There is | 








of Mr. Dobell’s discovery of the forgotten poet,—surely one 
of the romances of bibliography. Some specimens which 
Mr. Dobell gave us then of his prose whetted the appetite for 
more, for here was a writer with a style as full of rich imagery 
as Jeremy Taylor and with strange haunting cadences like 
Bunyan. Mr. Dobell has redeemed his promise and given the 
world Traherne’s Meditations. ‘To our mind, be is greater in 
In the Jatter he lacks inevitableness and 
form and is monotonous in his movements; but in prose 
he seems to us to deserve rank with the great seventeentb- 
century masters. Mr. Dobell has written an introduction 
which, though not without signs of a discoverer’s pride, is yet 
full of judicious criticism. He declares that this obscure 
Herefordshire clergyman struck a new note in style, and it 
is impossible to differ from him. Traherne’s style is the fit 
garment of his soul, and since the soul of the writer was a 
compound of mystical ecstasy and a great love of the simple 
things of life, we find in the style the two qualities of 
He rises far from the 
ground, but he never forgets bis beginnings. We are never 
offended by false taste or extravagant rhetoric ; no euphuism 
muddies his limpid English; at the back of all bis dreams 
He 


is indeed a unique combination of mysticism and common- 


prose than in verse. 


imagination and clean-cut thought. 


there is the practical teacher's message to his fellow-men. 
sense. His creed was no bundle of sentiments, but a logical 
system,—he preaches the doctrine of eternal punishment as 
trenchantly as Calvin. But his main concern is fora personal 
religion which shall glorify the world he lives in. The result 
noble kind of For him, as for 
Coleridge, a “fair luminous cloud” envelops the earth, and 


is a Christian Pantheism. 
there is no light of common day. 

In the third of Meditations tells us 
of his childish They are not different from those 
of Henry Vaughan and Wordsworth. We take the 


liberty to transeribe again a passage which we have quoted 


century his he 
visions. 


must 


befor osc=— 


“The corn was orient and immortal wheat which never should 
be reaped nor was ever sown. I thought it had stood from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. The dust and stones of the street were 
as precious as gold; the gates were at first the end of the world. 
The green trees when I saw them first through one of the gates 
transported and ravished me; their sweetness and unusual beauty 
made my heart to leap, and almost mad with ecstasy, they were 
such strange and wonderful things Eternity was manifest 
in the light of the day, and something infinite behind everything 
appeared. The city seemed to stand in Eden, or to be built in 
Heaven.” 

Disillusionment came with age. “ With much ado was I cor- 
rupted, and made to learn the dirty devices of this world.” 
Then came the unlearning, the quest for the old standpoint, the 
becoming of a child again that he may enter into the Kingdom 
of God. 


from the bondage of mundane cares to “ liquid, clear satisfac- 


In some curious passages he tells how he escaped 


tions.” It is instructive to compare this psychological record 
with that of Bunyan in Grace Abounding. There was no 
terror in Traherne’s strivings, no fear of hell or punishment, 
but only a longing for a joy which he had once known and 
had lost. His revelation was not of a way of escape from 
death, but of the infinite glories of the world to which his 
mind bad been dulled. The tales of far lands and of natural 
wonders, and the glimpses into learning which he had at the 
University, quickened his desire to find some key to this 
amazing universe. What he sought he calls “ Felicity,” and 
laments that “ there was never a tutor that did properly teach 
Felicity, though that be the mistress of all other sciences.” 
He found it in a sense of God's immanence, and the belief 
that the world was only the garment of the divine. Having 
gained the clue, it was the aim of his life to read deeper into 
the mysteries :— 

“ When I came into the country, and being seated among silent 
trees, and meads and hills, had all my time in my own hands, I 
resolved to spend it all, whatever it cost me, in the search for 
happiness, and to satiate that burning thirst which Nature had 
enkindled in me from my youth. . . And God was so pleased 
to accept of that desire, that from that time to this, I have had 
all things plentifully provided for me, without any care at all, my 
very study of Felicity making me more to prosper, than all the 
care in the whole world. So that through His blessing I live a 
free and a kingly life as if the world were turned again into 
Eden.” 

This joyous thinker is at the opposite pole to the doctrines 
of the cloister. The message be preaches is a noble worldli- 
ness. How, be asks, can we condemn the world we are 
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born to enjoy? To the children of God the whole earth is a 
treasure-house, “more your treasure than a king’s exchequer 
full of gold and silver.” Till we see that the world is ours we 
cannot weigh “the greatness of sin, the misery of our fall, or 
prize our redeemer’s love.” There is nothing, he says, from 
a fair woman to a grain of sand, which does not show God’s 
attributes and excellences to the seeing eye. There is a 
hunger in the hearts of men and in the heart of God, for if 
man is in need of the divine, the divine is in need of the 
human. Therefore his maxim is, “Be sensible of your wants 
that you may be sensible of your treasures,” for “he is most 
like God who is sensible of everything.” At the same time, 
the Felicity which Traberne preaches does not consist only, or 
even principally, in contemplation. The soul is made for action, 
and, besides the contemplative, there is the active happiness, 
“ which consisteth in blessed operations.” He lays down as the 
first principle of the soul “that to have no principles, or to 
live beside them, is equally miserable, and that philosophers 
are not those who speak but do great things.” 

All this is part of our common stock of religious teaching, 
and yet Traherne puts it with a fresh power and beauty which 
make it in the highest sense original. For him, in Plato’s 
words, the quest of truth does not lack the warmth of desire. 
What on other men’s lips is a platitude becomes on his a lyrical 
ery. He is inclined now and then, in the seventeenth-century 
fashion, to draw parallels between sacred mysteries and common 
things which sound almost blasphemous to modernears. It is 
the mark of that intense realism which often accompames 
passionate faith. What to us is a withered theological phrase 
is to him new and joyful tidings from a far country. He 
lived when the counters of religious thought had not been 
sullied by constant handling, and just as in Bunyan an 
allegory becomes a chronicle of real happenings, so to Traherne 
a spiritual creed is a reality of every day, taking on all the 
warmth and colours of life. His supreme merit is his sense of 
the beauty of the natural world, and his resolution to leave no 
part of this beauty outside the Kingdom of God. He will “ build 
Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land.” A clod 
shall not only point him to the divine, which may happen to 
the moralist, but shall be seen as in itself divine, which is the 
privilege of the saint. His prose, as we have said, is so 
perfectly the garment of his thought that it cannot be other 
than simple and elevated. Sometimes it merges in poetry, as 
in the passage beginning: “ You never enjoy the world aright, 
till the sea itself floweth in your veins, till you are clothed 
with the heavens, and crowned with the stars.” Often, like 
the Prayer-book, it is simply a mosaic of Scriptural texts set 
together by a man of whom they were the natural speech. 
We will conclude with one further quotation, which is typical 
of the author when he is neither Scriptural nor lyrical :— 

“T will not by the noise of bloody wars and the dethroning of 
kings advance you to glory ; but by the gentle ways of peace and 
love. As a deep friendship meditates and intends the deepest 
designs for the advancement of its objects, so doth it shew itself 
in choosing the sweetest and most delightful methods, whereby 
not to weary but please the person it desireth to advance. When 
love administers physic, its tenderness is expressed in balms and 
cordials. It hateth corrosives, and is rich in its administrations. 
Even so, God designing to shew His love in exalting you, hath 
chosen the ways of ease and repose by which you should ascend. 
And I after His similitude will lead you into paths plain and 
familiar, where all envy, rapine, bloodshed, complaint and malice 
shal] be far removed; and nothing appear but contentment and 
thanksgiving. Yet shall the end be so glorious that angels durst 
not hope for so great a one till they had seen it.” 





THE FREEDOM OF WOMEN.* 
Tus well-reasoned pamphlet against female suffrage by Mrs. 
Frederic Harrison comes opportunely. It is always more 


difficult in political matters to arouse enthusiasm for a” 


negative attitude than for a positive proposition, however 
crack-brained it may be, unless the danger of the latter being 
acted upon is overmasteringly evident. The present agitation 
for women’s suffrage has certainly not disclosed any fresh 
arguments in favour of the movement, and the methods of 
rendering themselves conspicuous and disagreeable indulged 
in by the ladies who have recently made the question pro- 
minent do not tend to conciliate public opinion to their 
cause. On the other hand, there is some danger that the 
measure may be rushed through per incwriam, because the 





* The Freedom of Women. By Ethel B. Harrison. London: Watts and Co. 
(6d. net. j 





large body of public opinion against it remains comparatively 
inarticulate. Mrs. Harrison’s pamphlet provides a good text 
and apologia for the newly created Society opposed to female 
suffrage, and should be widely disseminated by it. The 
chief argument which she develops is that “a Government 
ultimately based upon force—the State, that is, in its adminis- 
trative, military, and financial aspects—cannot be justly 
shared by women.” The vote reduced to its ultimate expres- 
sion represents the power of the majority to impose its will 
on the minority: it represents, further, the decision of the 
voter to defend by force against foreign nations or against 
recalcitrant citizens the expression of his will. It is true that 
this idea is latent, as a rule, and that the force which is 
assumed has rarely to be exercised; but it is on occasion 
necessary. Even such an able advocate as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell misses the point when he says that “the notion 
that in such a country as England an appeal to arms 
could ever be made suggessfully against the decision of 
Parliament is obviously “absurd.” At present this pro- 
position is in the main true, but only because Parliament 
represents the force of the community. If Parliament 
represented only a small minority of men and a large 
majority of women, as might conceivably happen with women’s 
suffrage, it would no longer be true. It may, indeed, be 
admitted that the very weakness of women in a sense gives 
them an advantage, but it is an advantage which can hardly 
be used as an argument for allowing them their way. This 
fact is illustrated by the treatment meted out to the militant 
suffragists who so often make themselves a nuisance to 
Ministers and Members of Parliament. If they were men 
they would be knocked on the head or deluged with a hose 
when they became riotous, but being women they cannot be 
disposed of so summarily. And that is as it should be. 

Mrs. Harrison also very judiciously tackles the cry so often 
vaguely raised of the unjust treatment of women by the 
“lords of creation.” She points out that a great many of the 
grievances complained of in the time of Mill have already 
been rectified without any assistance from women voters. 
Others are in course of rectification, but, as in the case of a 
good many of the grievances felt by men as well as women, 
reform is apt to lag owing to slow methods of legislation. 
Moreover, while men have some privileges not shared by 
women, the reverse is also the case, and always will be soas long 
as the sexes remain as different as they are. We have, however, 
no space to deal with all the arguments with which we 
thoroughly agree, urged with wisdom and self-restraint by 
the author. We can only conclude by strongly recommending 
this pamphlet as a corrective to much of the loose declamation 
indulged in by the militant party, as well as to the sober and 
more plausible reasons adduced by noble ladies of the type of 
Mrs. Fawcett. 





PLANT STUDY IN SCHOOL, FIELD, AND 
GARDEN.* 
THE authors of this text-book are respectively Principal and 
Head of the Natural Science Department of the Walthamstow 
Technical Institute. It is a great pleasure to bestow un- 
reserved praise on the result of their joint authorship. The 
book is really designed for use with a class of youthful 
students, but it may be recommended also for use by the 
amateur botanist who desires to gain an insight into the 
structures and vital processes of flowering plants. We can 
endorse the claims which the authors make in the preface on 
behalf of their work. Catalogues of difficult terms are 
avoided as far as possible, and stress is laid on under- 
standing vital processes, such as the germination of 
seeds, the work of the stem and root, assimilation and 
transpiration. Numerous experiments are suggested, more 
perhaps than the ordinary student can be expected to 
undertake. At the end of each chapter will be found 
summaries of the teaching and suggestions for practical 
exercises. The chapters on the mechanism by which plants 
secure the fertilisation of their flowers and the dispersal of 
their seeds are exceedingly clear. In some of the chapters, like 
that on the formation of chlorophyll and starch, there is a 
little chemistry, but not more than the understanding of the 
subject requires. One of the features of the book that must 











* Plant Study in School, Field, and Garden. By Joseph S. Bridges, 
B.Sc.(Lond.), and Arthur J. Dicks, B.Se.(Lond.) London: Ralph, Holland, 
and Co. [3s. Gd. net.) 
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not be overlooked is the figures, of which there are about 
six hundred. These drawings by the authors are original 
and lucid. They are models of what the student of 
botany should aim at making for himself. The second part 
of the book deals with the formation and nature of various 
soils, and the last part contains a little instruction in practical 
gardening. The real merit of the work lies in the clearness 
with which the complicated structures of plants and the pro- 
cesses of plant life are explained and summarised. The results 
of environment on the external appearance and internal 
formation of plants are carefully explained. The student is 
made to think for himself, to consider in his own way what he 
observes in plants, and to remember the awful struggle for 
life which rages in the plant world, where plants have to fit 
themselves to the position in which they are or to perish and 
produce no seed. 





GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE* 
Wirth Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life still fresh in our 
memory, we find it difficult to see the precise justification for 
these two closely packed volumes. In that work the late Mr. 
Holyoake, who was a forcible and accomplished writer, told 
at great length the story of his adventures, his vicissitudes, 
the growth of his opinions, with a modesty and a moderation 
that went far to disarm criticism. He died shortly after the 
publication of his autobiography, and Mr. McCabe's narrative 


tends by its diffuseness and want of proportion to obscure | 


rather than emphasise our previous impression of the old 
agitator’s personality. The petty details of the squabbles 
between the secularists, and of the dissensions among the 


promoters of the Co-operative Movement, could well have | 


been omitted, and the modern craze for stufling biographies 
with other people's letters bas betrayed Mr. McCabe into 
more than one indiscretion. He prints, for 
a deplorable letter from the late Lord Coleridge about 
Mr. T. H. Buckle, written twenty-five years after the 
latter's death, which it is astonishing that Mr. Holyoake 
should have preserved. In reading these pages we have 
been strongly reminded of “Old Hopefull” in the Misses 
Findlater’s delightful novel, Crossriggs. Holyoake was a 
man of extraordinary disinterestedness in money matters, and 
of a chivalry which only required to hear a tale of oppression 
in order to start him full tilt against the windmills; the one 
unanswerable charge that can be brought against him is 
his connivance in the Orsini plot. 
boyhood a professed unbeliever, and for many years a 
secularist lecturer of the most pronounced type, he was on 
friendly terms, not only with clergymen of the Church of 
England like Maurice and Kingsley, but with devout lay- 
men such as Mr. Gladstone. Few wen in the course of the 
last century can have bad a wider range of correspondents : 
“chartists and and divines, artists and 
scientists, merchants and statesmen, lawyers and prisoners, 
A 
gentle nature, a spirit singularly free from vindictiveness, 
and a scrupulous fairness in discussion were the main secrets 


peers, atheists 


revolutionaries and gentle ladies, scholars and workers.” 


of the attraction which he exercised over friends and foes | 


alike. 

There was little enough in Holyoake’s upbringing and early 
days to sweeten a man’s disposition. Born in 1817, the son of 
a respectable mechanic at Birmingham, bis portion was among 
the needy and the hungry at a date when England was, 
indeed, a cruel place for the poor, and when the path of the 
redresser of wrongs was strewn with thorns and boulders. 
He knew what it was, in Yorkshire phrase, to be “ well-nigh 
clemmed,” and the death of his little daughter during his 
imprisonment for “blasphemy” in Gloucester Gaol was due 
to actual want of food. In some ways he was the most dis- 
tinguished of the agitators of the last century, and his pioneer 
work in introducing Co-operation will perpetuate his memory 
when his more forceful and louder-voiced contemporaries are 
forgotten. Though possessed of moral and physical courage 
to no small degree, he was lacking in the qualities that are 
requisite, not merely in a demagogue, but in a leader of men. 
His instinctive faculty for taking the weaker side, and an 
innate dislike for pushing his claims against those of others, 


* The Life and Letters of George Jacob Holyoake. By Joseph McCabe. With 
2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. 
London: Issued for the Rationalist Press Association by Watts and Co. 
(16s. net.] 


instance, | 


Though almost from | 





kept him in the background, and he never attained his 
ambition of a seat in Parliament; but his name will remain 
high in the scroll of those who loved their fellow-men. 





NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN MARGARET.* 

THIS is, we believe, the longest sea-story Mr. Masefield bas 
written, and althougi: we recognise in him powers of description 
which are in the best sense poetical and which are scarcely 
matched by any other writer, we cannot fairly say that the sus- 
tained novel suits him so well as the shorter story. Mr. Mase- 
field is a “colourist ”; bis scenes gleam with shining and varied 
lights; not even Mr. Conrad can paint a more resplendent 
ship upon an ocean or make it burn its image more deeply on 
one’s memory. And yet there are simpletons, whose writing 
is technically unworthy of consideration, who can hold the 
ordinary reader's attention more securely than Mr. Masefield 
because there are a sequence and a credibility in their writing 
which are so far lacking in him. This is very regrettable, for 
if English literature of the sea is a unique national possession, 
we have no writer who might add to it works more informed 
with knowledge and what we might call sea-scholarship than 
Mr. Masefield’s. Women, of course, are always a difficulty 
to thenovelist of sea-life. Stevenson notoriously solved the 
problem by almost shutting them out altogether; Mr. Conrad 
is always easier without their company on board ship; and 
some lesser writers compromise by placing them only in 
| passenger ships. Mr. Masefield has been bold—and his com- 
| parative failure must be estimated in terms of his boldness— 
in introducing a woman on board the ‘ Broken Heart,’ which 
sails on a purely adventurous journey to the Spanish Main. 
Captain Margaret, the owner of the ship, is a poet, a 
philosopher, and a lion-hearted, Quixotic fighter,—Amyas 
Leigh and Stevenson’s Attwater in one. On his way to the 
Spanish Main he puts into Salcombe to bid farewell to the 
only woman who has been a passion and an inspiration in his 
life, but who has married another man. Stukeley, that other 
man, is an irredeemable scoundrel and libertine, and be uses the 
visit of the ‘ Broken Heart’ to Saleombe as an opportunity for 
escaping from the law. Pursued by soldiers and creditors, he 
| scrambles on board with his wife as the ‘ Broken Heart’ sails 
| out on the first of the ebb, and he succeeds in making his 
| wife believe then, and in the face of many subsequent and 
equally accusing phenomena, that wicked attempts are being 
| made to prevent him from going out nobly to help the poor 
Indian against the oppression of Spain. The greatest in- 
credibility in the story is this extensive belief of Olivia 
Stukeley in her husband; he behaves openly and unceasingly 
like a bear and a quarrelsome tippler throughout the voyage, 
yet she is blind to his conduct, and her blindness is incredibly 
aided by the complaisance of Captain Margaret and Captain 
Cammock, the ship’s navigator, both of whom, though 
they are strong men, knuckle under again and again to him. 
We do not even feel that their respect and admiration for 
Olivia are demonstrated by what is meant to be considerate 
self-restraint, but amounts in practice to subserviency 
| to Stukeley. The ‘Broken Heart’ retires from Saleombe 
under a fire of shot (which Olivia thinks a usual method 
of saluting), and puts into Falmouth to engage a maid 
for Olivia, although Captain Margaret knows that he is 
| likely to be hanged if he is arrested. The visit of Captain 
Margaret ashore at Falmouth, his interview with a semi- 
adventurous shop-assistant, and his escape from danger all 
make up one of those detached episodes which are the power 
and charm of Mr. Masefield’s writing. The kindly, philosophic 
conversation with the shop-assistant sparkles on the surface, 
while the reader is made aware of the heavy undercurrent of 
black danger which is sweeping down on Margaret to carry 
him to his doom. Episodes like this are done by Mr. Masetield 
with nothing less than consummate art. 

We are not sure exactly at what period Mr. Masefield places 
The ship belongs to the eighteenth, or even 





his story. 
seventeenth, century, but the dialogue often cannot be dis- 
sociated from the last twenty years. “Where do we come 
in?” “Right O!” “ Anything for a quiet life!” “ get’s on 
my nerves,” “rotter,” and ‘doss” are phrases we 


a a 











* Captain Margaret: a Romance. By Jobn Masefield. London: Grant 
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of 
course these things do not escape the attention of an 


remember at haphazard and by way of illustration. 


artist like Mr. Masefield. The fact is that he commits 
anachronisms deliberately, holding probably that his scenes 
gain in movement more than they lose by inappro- 
priateness. We question whether moderns are _ wise, 
however, in emulating unnecessarily the license of Eliza- 
bethans. When the Spanish Main is reached Captain 
Margaret sets about realising his generous vision of “ found- 
ing a kingdom” and “ helping the Indians”; and this leads 
to fights which give Mr. Masefield a full opportunity to 
employ his vein of peculiar grimness. The sacking of the 
Spanish town is a most vivid thing, seizing and horrible; and 
the minutely imagined and subtly arranged incidents remain 
in the mind perhaps even longer than one could wish. The 
final and conclusive villainy of Stukeley is too much even for 
Olivia. We must say that the last chapter atones for some of 
the incredibilities, as it contains passages which are noble and 
moving, and will, we think, be very grateful to every reader. 
We could wish that Mr. Masefield had spent more labour on 
Cammock, the navigator of the ship. We must give one 
sumple of the talk of this old buccaneer :— 


“*Did you ever meet the Indians?’—‘ I’ve been up agin all 
kinds of Indians.’—‘ Are there many kinds ?’—‘ There’s three 
kinds.’—‘ Three? What are the three?’—‘I don’t mind telling 
you, sir. There’s one kind comes and says, “O Sieur,” and brings 
you these great bananas and spears fish for you. There’s some 
sense in them ones. Give’ema handful of beads and they'll fill 
you a pannikin of gold dust. They’re getting spoiled, of course, 
like everything else. But where they ain’t been got at they’re 
good still. That’s one kind.—‘And the others? ’—‘ There’s 
another kind no one seen. They say they’re white, this second 
kind. They live in the woods; in stone houses, too, for the 
matter of that. And they wear gold masks. No one ever seen 
’em, mind you. But you lay out in the woods near ’em, and the 
first night you'll hear like singing all round you.’—‘ Singing ?’ 
—‘ Like little birds. I never like singing like what that is. You 
only get it the first night’—‘Oh. That’s very curious. What 
happens then? ’—‘ The second night, if you lay out in the woods, 
you get your ’ed cut off. You find your corp in the morning, 
that’s what you find.’—‘ Why do they cut your head off?’ said 
Perrin.—‘ Their idea of fun, I s’pose,’ said Cammock, with a grin. 
‘Come to that, a corp is a funny thing with no’ed. They take 
the ’eds and pickle them after: I’ve seen’em.’—‘ What do they do 
with the heads?’ asked Perrin, ‘when they’ve pickled them ? ’— 
‘They wear ’em round their necks, for ornament, said Cammock. 
‘If one of them ducks gets a reglar necklace, like a dozen ‘eds, 
he thinks he’s old Sir Henry.’—‘ Sir Henry ? ’—‘ Like a Admiral,’ 
explained the buccaneer.—‘ Ah. And what's the third kind?” 


And so on with the same picturesque didacticism. 





The Little Brown Brother. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. (A. 
Constable and Co. 6s.)—This is a “problem novel,” but the 
problem is not of the usual kind; it is of race. The scene is laid 
in the Philippines and the time is of the American occupation. 
American politics, the way in which party necessities at home tell 
on Government action abroad, and cognate subjects make up 
much of the action of the story. This we leave alone. But all 
through there comes up the question which concerns Britain 
more than any other nation in the world: Can you leave political 
control in the hands of non-European officials? Thisis a question, 
it may be said, not to be answered by a novel. Very true; but 
a picture, vigorously drawn in striking colours, by one who knows 
what he is writing about, may be very helpful. The great 
advantage that the story has over Blue-books and Reports is that 
it will be read,—no one who takes up Mr. Hyatt’s story will 
lay it down unfinished. Politicians who talk of colonial 
self-government being given to Oriental races might do well to 
look at it. 

ReapaBie Novets.—Lerouz. By the Hon. Mrs. Walter Forbes. 
(Greening and Co. 6s.)—A tale of the French Revolution, with 
General Bonaparte for one of the dramatis personae. Green at 
Greyhouse. By R. S. Warren Bell. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 
—An excellent school story, not, perhaps, improved by the 
“ mystery.” 











OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


SOME BOOKS 





Annals of Cambridge. By Charles Henry Cooper. Edited by 
John William Cooper, LL.D. Vol. V. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. net.)—C. H. Cooper, the well-known author of the 
“Athenae Cantabrigienses,” had written part of this volume 





before his death in 1868; it was completed by his son, whose name | plenty of good sense in this volume. Mr. Jerome can make fun 


appears on the title-page, and an index to the whole work is now 
added, made, so far as the first four volumes are concerned, by 
the original author. The “Annals” cover the years 1850-56, the 
most important events recorded being the great dispute between 
the University and the town and the award made by Sir John 
Patteson. “Additions and Corrections” follow, with many 
points of interests, as may be expected. On pp. 280 seq., for 
instance, we find some particulars as to the proposed union of 
Trinity Hall and Clare Hall (temp. Edward VI.) The latter was 
reported to be in a destitute condition. It possessed, however, 
no small quantity of plate. The Master and Fellows providently 
divided it up among themselves. Each Fellow had, “as it is 
thought, about the value of £10,” and there were eleven of them. 
The Master “ had all that remained.” It was restored, or the worth 
in money, when the scheme wasabandoned. The Society itself was 
strongly opposed. Its attitude was expressed by the words of 
one of them: “I, Robert Coote, Fellow of Clare Hall, am 
content that the King’s Majesty take it withowthe my consent.” 
Later on we find many instances of the interference of that 
admirable King, so dear to the “ White Rose” people, with College 
rights. There are more than fifty examples of mandates from the 
King to various Colleges for the election of Royal nominees. 
When a reason is given, it is frequently the loyalty of the 
nominee’s father. The mandates seem to have been generally 
observed. Sometimes the College resisted. In 1669 the King 
recommended one Wormely Martin to the Master and Fellows of 
Corpus Christi. He appears to have been a disreputable person 
who had been previously rejected there and elsewhere. The 
College refused to comply. Then there was an attempt to 
intrude him at Pembroke. This also failed. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. By Stephen A. Warner, B.A. (Arnold 
Fairbairns and Co. 6s. net.)—We already possess a perfectly 
satisfactory history of Lincoln College in Mr. Andrew Clark’s 
book, published in the “ College Histories ” Series of Mr. Robinson. 
The speciality of the volume now before us is its richness of 
illustration. The exterior and the interior of the College are well 
represented, Loggan’s view (1675) being given by way of con- 
trast. Among the memorials of College life is a highly interesting 
plate of facsimiles of Rectors’ signatures taken from the books. 
Of the first eight (1420-1503), only that of Thomas Rotherham 
(the second founder) is preserved. Of the other twenty-five, one 
only (John Tatham, 1574-76) is missing. They are a useful 
history, so to speak, of handwriting. The narrative is pleasantly 
and sympathetically written. A word might have been said for 
Richard Michell, who raised the College to a height of academical 
distinction which it has never attained since his days, (It was 
before the time in throwing open its scholarships.) Christopher 
Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, and therefore Visitor, might 
have been mentioned. It was he who preserved for the College 
the “ Bishops’ Fellowship,” an institution singular, we believe, 
to Lincoln,—whether for good or evil it is not for us to say. It 
could not have been in 1833 that the College resisted Bishop 
Wilberforce when he claimed jurisdiction over the Collegiate 
churches; Wilberforce was made Bishop in 1848. The last of 
the Lincoln records is the “College Grace.” The form is 
somewhat changed; the after-dinner Grace has, it would seem, 
disappeared. 


Shropshire, Hereford, and Monmouth. By A. G. Bradley. (A. 
Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—Glamorgan and Gower. By the same. 
(Same publishers. 3s. 6d. net.)—These two volumes are constituent 
parts of a book published some little time ago under the title of “ In 
the March and Borderlaid of Wales.” When a second edition of 
this work was called for, it was wisely decided to separate portions 
which had no very close connexion. One, in fact, belongs to 
Wales, the other to England; for though Monmouth is etkno- 
graphically and, one might say, politically Welsh, it is 
geographically English. It is not necessary to make any detailed 
criticism of books which have already established themselves in 
public favour. It will be enough to say generally that Mr. 
Bradley’s description and Mr. W. M. Meredith’s drawings do 
justice to a most interesting subject. It is not every one who has 
the opportunity of following Mr. Bradley in all his wanderings. 
Any one who has to choose among many attractions could hardly 
do better than walk from Llanfihangel Crucorney up the valley of 
Honddhu to Llanthony Abbey, climb the Black Hill, and walk 
along the top to the Hay. The rugged Brecknockshire mountains 
on the left, and green Herefordshire on the right, make an admirable 
illustration of border history. 


The Angel and the Author—and Others. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 3s.6d.)—There is pienty of humour and 
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in a pleasant fashion of oddities among others and among our- 
selves. Sometimes he can sound a sterner note. “One lady of 
my acquaintance,” he writes, “is a Poor Law Guardian and 
secretary toa labour bureau. But then she runs a house with 
two servants, four children and a husband, and appears to be so 
used to bothers that she would feel herself lost without them. 
You can do this kind of work apparently even when you are 
bothered with a home. It is the skirt dancing and the 
poker work that cannot brook rivalry.” On the other hand, 
we have some pleasant laughter about German red-tape. The 
traveller wants to register a letter in a post-office as big as the 
Bank of England. He sees “ Registration” over a wicket and 
thinks he has found the right place among a dozen. “Name and 
address?” asks the official. He is a little confused. ‘“ Name of 
mother?” He cannot remember. She has been dead twenty 
“When did it die?” ‘“ What he asks. “The 
“What child?” He explains that he wants to register 

And the wicket is sharply shut. A very readable 


years. die?” 
child.” 
a letter. 


volume. 


The third volume of Gardens Old and New, Edited by H. Avray 
Tipping, M.A. (Country Life, 42s. net), contains accounts, amply 
illustrated, of thirty-four gardens, all more or less famous. The 
best known among them are Hatfield House, Holland House, 


Lyme Hall (Cheshire, belonging to Lord Newton), South 
Wraxall Manor, Wilton House, and Wotton House (near 
Aylesbury). An introduction, itself fully illustrated, gives 


particulars of other places. This is a very handsome and 
interesting volume.——Gardens of this kind are for the few; 
but many will find a use for The Perfect Garden, by Walter P. 
Wright (Grant Richards, 6s.) Mr. Wright gives practical hints 
on economical management and the culture of all the principal 
flowers, fruits, and vegetables. As far as we have examined the 
book, we have found it judicious and practical. Notably so are 
the observations on suiting your fruits, &c., to your soil. 

Dickens’s Dictionary of London (C. J. Larby, 1s. net) appears in 
“a new edition, thoroughly revised and brought up to date.” It 
is arranged in alphabetical erder, and is furnished with a map in 
fifteen sections. It is a pity that this should not, in view of the 
Franco-British Exhibition, take in Shepherd’s Bush. 

The Kingdom of Canada. By John S. Ewart, K.C. (Morang 
and Co., Toronto.)—There is much that is enlightening in this 
volume. Mr. Ewart speaks the thoughts of many Canadians, and 
speaks them in perfectly frank language. If England chooses to 
give Canada preference, well and good; Canada will accept; but 
England should consider whether she may not give offence else- 
where. But Canada will have no commercial or political union. 
And she has no call to contribute to Imperial defence. The situa- 
tion, as Mr. Ewart regards it, is thus summed up :—“In form and 
appearance, Canada is part of the British Empire. In reality she 
is not.” In face of this, is it not a little foolish to speak of 
“slamming the door”? You do not slam a door on a person who 
does not want to come in. 

Hertslet’s China Treaties. By Godfrey E. P. Hertslet, with the 
Assistance of Edward Parkes. 2 vols. (H.M. Stationery Office 
35s.)—This is a third edition. The first, quite a small volume, 
appeared in 1877, and was the work of Sir Edward Hertslet; the 
second, on a much larger scale, was published in 1896. My 
Godfrey Hertslet now brings it up to the present time with new 
maps, complete lists of open ports, &c., and other information, 
political and commercial. 








The Geographical Journal: January—June, 1908 (Royal 
Geographical Society), begins with Sir Clements Markham’s 
Memoir of Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock. MecClintock’s first 
Arctic experience was in 1848—he was then twenty-nine—as 
Second Lieutenant of the ‘Enterprise’ under Sir James Ross in 
the search for Sir John Franklin. He went out again in 1850 in 
the ‘Assistance,’ and yet again in 1857, this time in command 
of Lady Franklin’s expedition, and was successful. Never was 
&@ man more intelligently devoted to duty. It is good that a long 
life so well spent should receive its reward, laudari a laudato viro. 


In the series of “ Heath’s English Classics ” (D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1s), we have Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, Edited by 
M. Hall Shackford, Ph.D. (The notes are brief and to the point. 
The preliminary account of the Roman Constitution is too vague. 
“Two consuls usually chosen from the patricians” is not correct. 
They were always so chosen up to 365 B.C. Nor were “ the plebeians 
allowed to elect tribunes” before); Joan of Arc, and The English 
Mail-Coach, by Thomas de Quincey, Edited by Charles M. Stebbing, 
M.A. (1s.); Bacon’s Essays, Edited by Fred Allison Horne, LL.B. 











(1s, 6d.) A class-book of more than common interest is Old 
English Ballads, by Frank Sidgwick (Cambridge University Press, 
1s. 6d.) Mr. Sidgwick gives us an introduction in which he briefly 
explains the nature of the ballads and their place in literary 
and national history. Then follow the ballads, thirty-four in 
number, among them being “The Heir of Lynne,” “The Bailiff's 
Daughter of Islington,” “Fair Helen of Kirconnell,” “ King 
Edward and the Tamms of Tamworth,” “The Braes of Yarrow,” 
and “ Sir Patrick Spence.” ‘The spelling is modernised and the text 
revised—the volume is meant, it will be remembered, for schools— 
and there are some useful notes. From Messrs. Macmillan we 
have received A School Arithmetic, with Answers, by H. S. Hall, 
M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. (4s. 6d.) 





—EEE 


(For Publications of the Week, see p. 102.) 








LIBERTY & CO. SUMMER SALE 











SALE REGENT ST. LONDON SALE 
SALE FROM SALE 
SALE MONDAY NEXT SALE 
SALE SALE 


BOOK OF BARGAINS POST FREE 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
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ROYAL 
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ACCIDENT. 
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for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
NATIONAL Established 1836. 
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PROVIDENT On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 
INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHURCHI STREET, LONDON, EC. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 







———_—>————_ 

Blackburn (D.), Leaven, cr 8V0 .............ccccseeeseeneeeseees ao finan Rivers) 6/0 

Cavers (F.), Life Histories of Common Plants, ced ccicroeenctieaa (Clive) 3/0 

Constante (H.), Melanie, and other Poems, be Ragaaammneay ymnenschein) 2/6 
Couper (W. J.) Edinburgh Periodical Press, Vol. II., 1711-1800, 8vo 

(E. Mackay) net 5/0 

gow r (J. L.), In the Portion of Jezreel, Cr 8V0........scsseeseseereeeeens (Long) 6/0 

ockett (s. R.), The Bloom o’ the Heather, er 8v0............ce0c00000+ (Nash) 6/0 

Diesened | J.), Seope and Content of the Science of Anthropology, cr 8vo 

(K, Paul) net 8/6 

Dogs. by Well-Known Authorities, Vol. IT., folio (Fawcett & Macguire) net 63/0 

Dudley portfolio of the Pilgrim's Progress, folio ....... (A, Fairbairns) net 3/6 

France (A.), The Garden of Epicurus, 8vo ........... (Lane) 6/0 


Gerard (M.), The Pursuer, cr 8vo.............. 6.00.65 
Gilchrist (R. M.), Good-Bye to Market, cr 8vo 





(Simpkin) 6/0 

















Harrison (C.) and Douglas (J. C.), The Photogr: _- 8 Handbook (Lane) net 3/0 
Herbert (H.), Cataract Extraction, 8vo.. .(Bailliére) net 12/6 
Hill (H.), Her Splendid Sin, er 8vo.. 2 (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Hume (F.), The Green Mummy, cr 8vo... .(Long) 6/0 
Hutchison (A.) and Taylor (T.), The Factory ‘Acts so far as ‘they ‘Apply to 
Commercial Laundries, 8vo .... ..(P. Marshall) net 5/0 
Johnston (Sir H.), George Grenfell and the Congo, 2 2 Vols. (Hutchinson) net 30,0 
Maude (F. N.), The Leipzig Campaign, 1813, er 8vo...... (Sonnenschein) net 50 
Nowery (J. S.), Consular Requirements, cr 8vo.... (Simpkin) net 26 
Open Window (The), by Barbara, cr 8vo “4 60 
Osler (W.), Thomas Linacre, er 8vo ...... Univ. Pregg) net 2/6 
mee {M.), Love the Harvester, er 8vo ....... one ..(Methuen) 3/6 
u (A. C.), The Problem of Theism, and other ays s (Ms Ac millan) net 3/0 
Pa lock (W. H.), Impressions of Henry Irving. cr Svo....... (Longmans) net 36 
Short History of the Black Watch (A), 1725-1907, 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
6 0 


| ne may (G.), The Barbarians of Morocco, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Stories for You and Me, by Mother Mary Salome, er 8vo (Burns & Oates) 2 
Trendell (H. A. P.), Dress Worn at His Majesty’s Court, roy 8vo 






(Harrison & Son) net 7/6 
Wallace (E.), Angel Esquire. cr 8vo.............. eseneahvcatatinasiniil (Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Weyman (S. J.), The Wild Geese, cr 8vo....... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Whisbhaw (F.), The Revolt of Beatrix, cr 8V0 ......ccecc0seeeeeeceeeeeeees (Long) 60 


3/6 


(Longmans) net 


Woollatt (G. H.), Laboratory Arts, Cr 8V0 ...... 0c. ccceeceeesee ees 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 





(i720.) ASSURANCE. 
Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 


ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 


TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


TREDEGAR & CO. 


ELECTRICITY. 
25 LAMPS, EACH OF 16 CANDLE-POWER, FOR id. PER HOUR. 
COMPLETE COUNTRY-HOUSE INSTALLATIONS. 





FITTINGS, TELEPHONES, RADIATORS, &c. 
ESTIMA rIMATES FF REE. 
Write for Booklet Z. 
39 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
Telephone: 5907 Westminster. 


And at St. Albans. 


ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 








INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,400,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





Pane for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PuBLIisuER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c., 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistauts 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lsr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company’s Offices or Agents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LOW EXPENSES. 


INSTITUTION. 


8.W. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


LONDON: WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 


HEAD OFFICE: 


3 Lomparp Srreer, E.C, 


6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 








FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


Be teeares *. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED, 


AN OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE standing in its own Grounds of about 
1l acres, 


Known as MILLMEAD HOUSE. 


HOUSES, d&c., 





On the Ground Floor— 
Three Reception-rooms, Housekeeper’s Room, Kitchen, Pautry, 
and the usual Offices. 

First Floor— 

Seven Bedrooms, One Dressing-room, Two Bathrooms, 
Top Floor— 

Four Bedrooms, Dressing-room. 

W.c. on each Floor. Two Staircases to First Floor. 

Servants’ Bedrooms in addition to those referred to above approached by a 
third Staircase. 

Large Coachhouse, Stabling for Six Horses, and Coachman's Rooms over. 
Good Garden, very fine Lawn, Conservatory and Vinery, Gardener's Cottage, 
good Vegetable Garden. 

Extensive Cellarage in the Basement of the House. 

Gas and Water laid on. 

Excellent Modern Sanitary Arrangements. 

Hot-Water Heating. 

Ten minutes’ walk from railway station, but away from any main road 
and secluded, 


RENT _ on £225. 
GIDDY and GIDDY, 4 Waterloo Place, 





Pall Mall. 


‘Au: cust and September, in 


T\O BE LET for 6 weeks in 

a charming position close to Woking Golf Course, a very WELL 
FURNISHED COTTAGE, containing 4 bedrooms, 3 sitting-rooms, bath- 
room, kitchen, offices, garden.—Apply to South Hill, Hook Heath, 
Woking. 


"APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN N SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


METHOD WANTED, for 


TUTOR and ASSISTANT-MISTRESS OF 
Salary £100, 


October, to Lecture chiefly on the History of Education. 

residence —Apply to the PRINC [PAL. 

YIXTH FORM MASTER WANTED for a Public School 

J in September. An Oxford or Cambridge Graduate in first-class 

Classical Honours with some school experience is looked for. Salary 

£175-£200, resident.—Apply, SCHOLASTIC, &c., ASSOCIATION, 22 Craven 
Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
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AIGBURTH VALE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS , 


for the posts of SCIENCE and MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS at the above 


chool. 

. Salary will be at the rate of £135 per annum. 

Special Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 14 Sir Thomas Street, 
Liverpool, with whom the applications must be lodged not later than 
Weduesday, the 22nd July, 1908, 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 

Sth July, 1908. 


Gee NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 





The Cleckheaton Education Committee invites ap,lications for the post of 
Head-Master of the proposed Dual Secondary Schvol for 150 pupils, which it 
is expected will be completed by September, 1909. 

It is intended to open a School in temporary premises in September of the 
present year, and the Head-Master’s duties will commence at that time. 
Salary £350. Applicants must hold a Degree in Honours of a University in 
the United Kingdom, and have had subsequent teaching experience in a 
Secondary or Grammar School. 

Applications should be made on official forms, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned not later the 25th July. 

JOHN H. LINFIELD, 


Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 4 
ee Ser seaeatae COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT- 
DIRECTOR FOR HIGHER EDUCATION and COUNTY INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS.—Applications (with testimonials and stating the candidate’s age 
and antecedents) must be sent by July 23rd to the undersigned 

Salary £250 per annum, with travelling expenses on a scale fixed by the 
Committee. The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time 
to the work and to reside at or near Warwick. Personal canvassing will 
be a disqualification.—Further particulars aud form of application may be 
obtained from BOLTON KING, Director of Education, 

July 6th, 1908, Education Office, Warwick. 


AGEE COLLEGE, LONDONDERRY. 
LECTURER IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 








The Faculty and Trustees of the College are now prepared to appoint a 
Lecturer in Modern Languages. Salary £250, with Class fees. Candidates 
should be Graduates in Honours of some University in the United Kingdom.— 
Application, with copy of testimonials, should be lodged on or before Ist 
August next with the undersigied, from whom further particulars as to con- 
ditions of appointment can be obtained. 

ROBERT H. F. DICKEY, 
Secretary of Faculty. 





7 College Avenue, Londonderry. 
26th June, 1908, 
| (University of London), 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
LECTURER IN PHYSICS. 

The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of CHIEF of 
the PHYSICS DEPARTMENT (Man or Woman), now vacant at the above 
College. 

‘The person appointed will be required to enter upon the duties of the post 
in October. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, to whom applica- 
tions, with two names of references, and (if so desired by the candidate) four 
copies of not more than four testimonials, should be sent by Friday, July 31st 


(ORN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


FORM MASTER WANTED to begin next Term. General Form duties. 
Music or Drawing desirable. Graduate preferred, Salary £110, rising by £5 
to £150, 

Applications should be sent, on or before Monday, 27th July, 1908, to Mr. T. 
SHOPLAND, County School, Redruth. 

F. RB. PASCOE, Secretary. 

Education Office, Truro, 11th July, 1908. 


(* OF SHEFFIELD.—EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
WANTED, ASSISTANT LADY ‘TUTOR in ENGLISH and HISTORY. 
Commencing salary £80 per annum, with board and residence. 
Forms of application, which may be obtained from the undersigned, should 
be returned not later than Friday, July Jlst, 1908, 
Education Office, Leopold Street, 
July 14th, 1908, 
ORTHERN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.—The GOVERNORS of the above 
Institute INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of 


G. 8S. BAXTER, 
Secretary. 


the DOMESTIC ECONOMY TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHERS, and 
HEAD of the WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. Full-time service. Sulary, 


£220 perannum. Special stress will be laid on General Education qualifica 
tions.—Applications to be made ov special forms, which must be returned not 
later than Zlst July, 1908, to be obtained from W. M. MACBETH, Clerk to 
the Governors. i 2 oe : 
ANCOUVER.—Private School—SENIOR MISTRESS 
REQUIRED iu September. Experience and organizing power. Sub 
jects :-—English Literature, French, Latin ; andif possible, Elemeutary Science 
Age preferred, 30 to 35. Salary £90, resident. Agreement 3 years, Passage 
paid one way.—Apply, REGISTRAR, Joint Agency, 74 Gower Street, London. 


TALIAN and SPANISH TEACHER with several years’ 
English experience, at c~ engaged in Italy, SEEKS a POST in an 
ENGLISH SCHOOL. Good English references.—Write “ R. 74,” Shelley's, 
Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


HE HON. LADY NICHOLSON wishes to RECOM. 

MEND COMPANION-SECRETARY-HUUSEKEEPER. Good influence 

with young people. Capable. French, German,—Address, “C. J, H.,’ Bank's 
Imperial Library, Cheltenham. 


UPIL.—WANTED, to FIND OPENING for YOUTH 
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VERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. N INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of ASSISTANT-MISTBESS 
in the Sanieh Girls’ School and Training College, Cairo, Candidates must not 
be less than 25 years of age; they should have University qualifications, 
together with training and experience in Secondary Schools, Special 
qualifications for the teaching of Drawing are desirable. Salary, £197 per 
} annum (£Eg.16 per month), rising to £246 per annum (£Eg.20 per month), 
| — furnished quarters, An allowance is wade to meet expenses of travelling 

to Egypt. 

The School and Training College are mainly for Mohammedan girls. 


English Mistresses live in a house provided for them in the School unds. 
As the School is partly a boarding-school, they have some resident duties to 


perform. Summer vacation not less than two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, should be sent, before July 20th, to Miss 
JOHNSTONE, Head-Mistress, 8 York Terrace, Cheltenham, to whom 
candidates may apply for further information. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Edneation, to teach (1) English subjects, 
especially History; and (2) Science (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). 
To enter on duties Ist October. About 400 boys in each School, mostly 
Mobammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 25 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust 
constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours. They must 
have experience as teachers ; preference will be given to applicants who bold 
a Diploma in teaching. 

Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per annum 
(£Eg.32 per mensem), Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation 
not less thav two months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
copies only of testimonials, to be sent before July 20th to H. } BOYD. 
CARPENTER, Esq., Epperstone Manor, Nottingham, to whom candidates 
may apply for further information. 


TI\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUCH, Limited. 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY in High-Class 
‘4 Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course; 


personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 
—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


j** HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, October Ist. 
Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are offered for Competi- 
tion annually in September. 

For particulars as to Eutrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientitic M.B. (Lond.), Prospectuses of Medical and Dental Schools, 
tegulations for Residence in the College, new Scheme for Payment of 
Composition Fees, &c., apply personally or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, 8. E. 











London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
this Examination will begin on October Ist.—Faull particulars may be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, Londou Bridge, 3.E. 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School oceupies an exceptional position in the West End of 
London. 

Courses of Instruction are provided for the ENTIRE MEDICAL 
CURRICULUM for the Degrees of the Universities for the Diplomas of 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and for the Government Medical Services. 

A PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE will commence on October 2nd. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, £145 to £52 10s., 
competed for in September. 

Complete Handbook on application to the DEAN wa 

JESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 

v i8 ENDSLEIGH STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Established and Conducted by Members of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. 
Near University and Bedford Colleges, Slade School of Art, School of 
Medicine for Women, and British Museam.—Apply, PRINCIPAL, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
QUBRREY HILLS. 
K GARRATYTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft, above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 
Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8, GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
special advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
Exammations undertaken, Inclusive terms.— Prospectus on application, 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
jUSSEUX. ene . —— 
ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a delightful 
COUNTRY HOME for PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Gravel 
Poultry-Pupils received. Entire charge aud 
Tennis, boating, croquet, pony.—Apply 
Leicester; Miss ALLSUPP, Hill Farm 


I 
AU 
soil, beautiful neaghbourhood, 

tuition of children undertaken. 


Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington, 
Bungalow, Botley, 


Hi? HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
; Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGIN JULY 2sth and END SEPT. 22ud, 1908. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 


‘ of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 


Healthy locality; large grounds for ericket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


i [ 
College, London) proposes to RECEIVE at her country home on 
Linchmere Ridge, near Haslemere, FOUR YOUNG GIRLS (over seveuteen) 





(18) just leaving Public School. Preference for position where good 
knowledge of Chemistry or Gas Engineering would be useful.—Box 260, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


| 





for a ten months’ Course of Study. Modern Languages (daily lessons), 
Sketching, Gardening, and Domestic Ecouomy.—Apply to Miss CROUDACE, 
Liss, Hants, 
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NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


ant School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHURST during the Summer 
olidays. 

The new house stands in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which have been acquired for games, &c. 

London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits te London for Concerts, Galleries, &.. will he made as vanal. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymuw sium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Se ientific Teachers of Physical Kdueation, All branches —- systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladieg who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hyziene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lesvons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’ s SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG E, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFYELD,. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges aul 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymuastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phiysi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke, 


“A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG iE, ERD- 
INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED ‘WOME N 

for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Asthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games. 


Send for Prospectus. 
\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 


OMEN 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical ‘Tripos, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for second ary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Loudon 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
applicatien to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incor por ated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

= Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moute- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the ) Princip: al, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








YRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 

Practical Training; babies in residence ; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters. —For Prospectus apply I PRINCIPAL, 





} 





HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of E.lucation, aud by the Oxford University 
legacy for Secon lary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Educatiou, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


Ca sse= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 





For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German. Special Department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playing-field. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSG. 

Fees 2s— £45 a year. 


ST ANDREWS § SCHOOL * aes GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews: is considered eminently suitable for children 
trow India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in comection with 1t are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life wud physical 
trainmg.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MIS PRESS, 
St Katharines Lodvs, St Andrews. 
MuHR DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to miividual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References. the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and othera, 


eee: ASTOR HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
AGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head- Steteeee tee G. TARL ETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medliwval and Modern Languages 'I'ripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 











For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, AC. -A., 109 Colmore Row, , Birmingham. 


4 JOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GILLS. 
hindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Statt of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists, Terms moderate, 


rf\HE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; highly qualitied staff; physical train 

ing special feature; five acres of playing-fields. New Boarding- Mouse in lurge 
grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Mead-Mistress and 
Statf.—Illustrated Prospectus and all particulars ou application to HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 

CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


























QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen. —Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. ar a 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of ‘resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils pre for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ! ea Ithy situation. Tennis, hockey, Ke. 


4 he = GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boar ding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health careful! ly 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses.—Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 


Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
HE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required. Importance att: ached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Great attention paid to health. Daily walks and games. Ri ling, bathing. 


(ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, t tennis-courts, field for games. 


{OLLEGE FRANCO. BRITANNIQUE.—High- -Class 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough English. Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums. Masic, Languages, 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
London. Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 
and in own garden. Excellent health.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAINT, 
88 Bolton Gardens, S.W. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, iL L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

ENSINGTON. EARL’S COURT.—DAY SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. SIX BOARDERS RECEIVED. Parents’ National 

| we gf an ein particulars from Miss SIMONS, 17 Philbeach 

Gardens, S 

UTDOOR LIFE. —THATCHAM FRUIT and i FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAIC HER SYSTEM, taught by French- 

man. Gardening, Curpentermy, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MakyY PEERS. FRiS. See Prosvectus. 
































O-3-3DVTU GA tit oO zz. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. 80 Boys: 7U Girls. 

Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
____ All partienlars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, ‘, Head-Master. 


J GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. ¢ Coll., Camb.), and 
e Mrs. WILSON, assisted by a highly qualified Governess for Kinder- 
garten and Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS and GIRLS from 6 to 104 years 
as boarders in their Junior Preparatory School :—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good playground adjacent, and are ——— 
adapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very healthy and bracing 
Thorough grounding in all elementary subjects with careful home tr: aining. 
Entire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies, No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application. 


qbuCcA ATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 
two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Se.Lond. (sisters). Cycling, 
See tennis. Pony and eart. Special advantages for delicate, backward, 
Anglo-indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. ‘Verms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Lindeus, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 











Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


Head-Master: IT. G. OSBORN, M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERK HAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scient Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, te: aching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy. —Apply HEAD-M ASTE R, School House. 


4 Sens vees PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


S*; PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK.—Founded 732.—Strong 

but moderate Church principles. New buildings. Gravel soil. Excellent 
Laboratories. Preparation for Universities, professions, and business life.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER 


EVON.—AYSHFORD SCHOOL, UFFCULME. 
Founded 1701. New Scheme 1890. Preparatory School, 7-15. 300 feet 

above sea-level. Every care taken of delicate boys. Recent Scholarship 
successes. Moderate fees. on. See. of Governors: Preb. HOWABD, 
Uifeulme. Lead-Master: H.C. PRIDEAUX, M.A. Cantab. 
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OoOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cautab.) = 

Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-Hour Work. 

(For Leisure-Hour Work see the Bootham School Exhibit in the Franco- 
British Exhibition, Education Building, Section J.) 

Special terms for boys under 14 and under 13. b 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
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AGRICULTURAL OOLLEGE 


R OYAL 
) CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipext—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors.Agricu)turists, intending Coloniste,&. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1908. 











H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,.000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


JEV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
) Classical Moderations and Final School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. TWENTY former pupils are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 anes above sea. 
Recreations. Refs. on application.—SouthiLuffenham Rectory, Stamford. 














Schools in the last ten years. 
Lae tare +s0-.8. = 


OLLAR 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, Ist September, 1908. 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


WoO MUSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS are OFFERED at 
the JUNIOR SCHOOL, LORETTO, of the value of £55 per aunum to 

Boys with good voices under 12 years of age. The Scholarship will be tenable 
in the first instance while the boy remains in the Junior School; but may be 
continued thereafter in the Upper School at the pleasure of the Governors. 
Candidates will be examined at the School, in singing only, at a time which 
may be fixed after the application is received.—Applications should be made to 
the HEAD-MASTER, Loretto, Musselburgh.—July, 1908. 








ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—In the 
Cheshire Plain four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900. Modern 
Buildings standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation for University Scholar- 
ships and Matriculation, or for Professional and Commercial Life. NEXT 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION JULY 2ist, AT THE SCHOOL.—For 
Prospectus and Particulars of Admission on the Foundation, apply to the 
Head-Master, H. L. JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), or to the CLEKK to the 
GOVERNORS, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. Open to boys joining September 18th, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-honses.—Hend-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


yas COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
f Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magniticent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 per annam. 











A BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and l’ractical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 149 acres lies 250-50) ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent tishimy, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &e.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER 


QurtON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'l.—Governors, the 





WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tious. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rife range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Otlicers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ROMS GR VE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17rz. 


Apply, The HEAD-MASTER. 
AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS NOVEMBER 17th, 18th, 19th. 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £20, Three Scholarships and various 
Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.—For particulars apply to the 
BURSAR. 
| pe COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
‘A Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower Schooi. Open Scholarships aunually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities aud Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
,ASTBOURNE COLLEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
¥. 5. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. 


Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER I7th, 1908. 
___Heavl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. _ 
EM BRO K E L OODG E, 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 
every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
RAL MOUTH —Heslth and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. ‘Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars frow 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


TAMMERING.—School for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOY SUFFERERS. Principal, Mr. E. GRIERSON, 

a perfectly self-cured stammerer. Fifteen years’ success. Prospectus on 
application.—Addresses, 30 New Cavendish Street, London, W., and Acomb 
House, Bedford. 


OYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDIN- 

BURGH.—Principal, J. R. U. DEWAR, F.R.C.V.S.—EIGHTY-SIXTH 
SESSION. The only endowed Veterinary School in Great Britain. Under 
arrangements which are now being made, the equipment of the College will 
be strengthened and modernised, and the teaching facilities greatly 
increased. An Examination in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for intending 
Students will be held on Srd, 4th. and Sth September. NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES TUESDAY, 29th September.—Further particulars may be 
learned on application to ROBERT ANDERSON, §.S.0., 37 York Place, 
Edinburgh, Secretary. 






































MMHE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who bas had 20 years’ 

experience in Enzlish Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare be University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds ina beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &¢.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tincewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


EV. DR. SELWYN, late Head-Master of Uppingham 

School, WISHES for a THIRD RESIDENT PUPIL, to instruct in his 

house at Hindhead, Surrey. 800ft. above the sea, in sheltered position. 
Golf, range-sbhooting, riding. and other amusements. 

EAD-MASTER of COUNTY GRAMMAR StHOOL 

WOULD TAKE as BOARDER, without fees, a BOY of 15 or 16, who 

is good at games and of good character. Clergyman’s Son who could read 

moderate Classics preferred.—Box 261, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 

Strand, London, W.C. 

HOUSEMASTER at a leading PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

owing to Enlargement of Premises, has some PLACES UNFILLED, 

and will be glad to hear from Parents who contemplate sending Boys toa 

Public School next Term.—Apply to ALPHA, care of Scholastic, &., Associa- 
tion, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Trafalgar Square, W.C. 














FOREIGN, 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversatioual French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Goveruesses. Excellent opportanity 
for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best Eng!ish refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


| IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Treparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French famihes, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Doctenr Blanche, Paris. 


E CHATEAU, 




















VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 
3 home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 
and German studied and spolkeu. Seniors: Languages, usic, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures, Euglish, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
Pupils may remaim during holidays if desired. Guests received during August 
and September. Chaperonage provided.— Miss SHAND Princinal 
rHNOURAINE.—tThe district of the purest French and the 
laud of chiteaux.—A FAMILY of good birth residing in a very 
comfortable house at Blois RECEIVES PUPILS on moderate terms.— 
Apply in the first instance to R. M. GASKELL, Esq., Boseleigh, Woolton, 


Liv erpool. 


fT ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermotpstr., 
7 RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportuuity to aequire pure German, English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), monthly £9, vearly £100. Hichest refs. 





| EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Eduea- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. Honse well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers. Every facility for 
Outdoor Sports.—Illustrated Prospectns on application to Miss DAWSON, 


NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving. 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.— Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 


M?* RREN, near 


5,400 feet above sea-level. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 





Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun, 
Excelieat 
Interlaken, 

SWITZERLAND. 

Beautiful health resort. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aad Educational Llomes ” (500 
pages), published by Messrs. '1RUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, which 
contains fall particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &c.) of 
over 1,000 establishments in Great Britain aud on the Continent. Price 
Sixpence. ‘To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :— 
Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford aml Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pareuts and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) aud ‘Tutors for all Examimations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 


] 








Mavager, 8. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W,C. 
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CHOOLS in BNGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRL 

J. and J. PATON, wood an intimate knowledge of 

ry BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 

Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 

sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud full particulars of 

reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 

please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strest, 

London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DU CATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, w. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 

e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 

Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 

Assistant. Mistresses.)--Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: 

Miss ALICE M.” 'NTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): Ila.m. tu a p.m, and 2 p.m. to5 p.m.; Saturday until 3 p.m. 

MEN 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of ME 

















“of MEDICAL 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, Xc., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
san, aad Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE CLOSURE.—ANTIGAG No. 5, “ Mr. ASQUITH’S 
ADMISSION,” gratis and post-free on application to “* ANTIGAG,” 
c/o Anderson's Adve rtising Agency . 14 King William | Street, Strand, W.C 


YO SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRES PONDENC E CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 


SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6¢., of 350 Mansion House C hi umbers, B.C. 














UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 


Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 
There aro now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
nee at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the Director, 
- SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy ever y 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro tare. Every kind of Bath, Massag 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


— NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABLES’ ‘HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.-- Por particulars and permission to 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 
Pembridge Square, London, W 

PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
eased and e 1 for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
rienced Mae ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bil jards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.— Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchance Street Fast. Livernnal. 
YPEWRITING WANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 153 Liovd Square, London, W4 
“TRUTH.”— 


YHE JOCKEY FOUNTAIN PEN and © 








and 

Truth writes :—** It is a pleasure to use, it glides so beautifully over the 
paper, and it refrains so consistently from those irritating irres gularities in 
the flow of the ink that one often gets with less perfect pens. ‘The fact that 
the pen is made in England should be an additional recommendation, though 


it does not really need one beyond its own merits."’—(June 17th, 108.) To be 
obtained from J. R. EDEL and CO, 134 Fleet Street, London. Price 5s. 
Send for 


Country and Provincial orders must be accompanied by remittance. 
interesting little booklet, ** Fountain Pens: Hiuts on Choosing a Good One. 


N post-free by return at lowest current price. Lmmense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 

st, 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 

ondon, E.c.; and Birmingham, Brighton, C ‘ambridse, Neweastle, Southsea. 
\XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels. or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, lpswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank, ) 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASE R, Lid., Desk 146, 
pete. Established 1833 Banke ors —C an ‘ital and Counties 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 

ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSLONARY INTEREST 
BOCILETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place . Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £: WW, U0, 

OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, ‘the Union 

Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 

Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of 

them at Sheffield Workhouse in 189. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 

F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d, (post-free). 

-—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 








USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 








Princes Street, 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
9s—NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES, July 18th, 
Aug. Ist. 
£18 18s.—-NORTHERN CAPITALS CRUISE: Cronstadt for ST. PETERS- 
BURG, STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, 
Aug. 15th. 
Secretary, 5 Eudsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 





prvsencsr HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


NEAR EASTBOURNE, 
JULY 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 1908, at 2.45 p.m. 
12 STIRRING EPISODES DAILY. 


pp avaxese HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 


OVER 2,000 PERFORMERS. 
MAGNIFICENT COSTUMES. GRAND ORCHESTRA. 
STATELY OLD ENGLISH DANCES. 


EVENSEY HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF PEVENSEY CASTLE. 
Close to Eastbourne and Bexhill. Special trains, in addition to the ordinary, 
will be run between these places. 

4,500 Covered Seats, all Numbered and Reserved. 

Prices—3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 


EVENSEY HISTORICAL PAGEANT. 


Special Cheap Fast Trains. Return Tickets at Single Fare and a Quarter 
anol from all Stations within 150 miles to Eastbourne and Pevensey daily, 
during the Pageant Week, on production of Pageant Ticket. The Railway 
Tickets are available from July 18 to July 27. 

Tickets and all information may be obtained in London from Messrs, 
THOMAS COOK and SON’S and KEITH, PROWSE, and CO.’'S Offices, or 
direct from the HON. SECS., Pageant Offices, Town Hall, Eastbourne, 

Illustrated Booklet post-free on application. 

Book of Words post-free, 8d. ; Book of Music post-free, 1s. 84. 




















be found in H. J. 


YEAL BOOK BARGAINS will 


' Glaisher’s Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, a comprehensive list of 


VALUABLE WORKS IN ALL BRANCHES OF LITERATURE, New, as 
Published, but at Greatly Reduced Prices. Post-free. Also a Catalogue of 
Current Literature and French Books. June Supplement now ready.—H. J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 | Wigmore Street, _W. 


] OOK BARGAINS.—Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Doré, Doré, 
12s. 6d. ; Dod’s Peerage, &c., 1904, 21s., for 4s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 

17 vols., £13 13s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for ]4s. ; 
Hart’s Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 42s, for 18s.; Farmer and 
Heuley’s Dicty. of Slang & Colloquial English, 7/6; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., 
for 24s. ; Cole’s British Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for 14s.; Who's Who, 2 vols., 1907, 
11s., for 5s.; Williainson’s George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Oscar 
Wilde’s Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d.; Woman of No Importance, 21s., for 10s, 6d. 

100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or ‘Exchange. Please state wants.-BAKER'S 





GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Published Mid-Monthly. Price 6d., by post 9d 
“"VHE EXPERT” FOR JULY IS ‘NOW READY. 


Of the greatest value and interest to all Connoisseurs and Collectors, 
Fall of Lilustrations. Of all Booksellers and Newsageuts.—Office: Bazaar 


Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
M ©.83,2.5 COPE and FENWICK, 
PUBLISHERS of THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
ANTIQUARIAN WORKS. 


STREET, E. Cc. 








16 CLIFFORD'S INN, FLEET 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxues, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopre aud ABU 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Mayrare 3601), W., LONDON. 


OLDEST AND BEST. 


THE 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues 
we feel no hesitation in recommending ita 


ADAM S’S 
use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA | PARK WORKS, _ SHEFFIELD. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £67,000,000. 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 








A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. Yhese Foods safeguard children from Diarrhwa and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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The Aristocracy 
of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the con- 
tinuance of youth 
Self; that old age is what we make it ; 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 
for health and happiness.’—HENDERsSOoN. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 


depends largely on 


will, in conjunction with a simple diet 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 


and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and 
Happy. 


* Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead lie to sovereign power.’ 
—TENNYSON, 





CAUTION, 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S * FRUIT 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flatiery 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


{ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
\ Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 


THE 


DOVER PAGEANT 


DAILY, at 3 p.m., from MONDAY, 27th July, 
to SATURDAY, ist August, 1908. . . . 


THE ONLY PAGEANT IN 1908 


under the Direction of 


LOUIS N. PARKER. 


| PATRONS 


The Keynotes of the Dover Pageant will be 


DOVER: The “ KEY of ENGLAND” 
“THE SEA,” 


AND 


Close Connection with France. 


2,000 Performers in Stirring 
Seenes of Indescribable Splendour. 


THE 


Narrative Chorus of 80 Knights of the Table Round. Large Chorus 
of Mixed Voices, Orchestra of 100 Musicians. 


5,100 SEATS EACH DAY, IN COVERED GRAND STAND, 
36, 56, 106, & £1:1:0. 


LONDON AGENCY.—tThe District Messenger and Theatre Ticket 
Company, Limited, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.; and all 
Branches. Messrs. THOS. COOK and SON have undertaken 
the Agency for the Sale of Tickets at all their Offices and 
Avencies. 

For full particulars apply Secretary, Pageant House, Dover. 


Book of the Words 6d., post-free 8d.; Music Is, 6d., post-free 
ls. 8d. Can be obtained through Booksellers, or from Messrs, 
W. H. SMITH and SON'S Bookstalls. 














A New Creation.—Published on 


ANGEL ESQUIRE. 


Crown $vo, PRICE 3s. 6d. 


— 


BRISTOL: ARROWSMITH. 


LONDON 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 


For Heartburn aud Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


for Regular U 


VIN ORDINAIRE, oi. }ic'. 

Bots. §-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER, WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 


Established 1837, 


14/6 8/3 


Reserve Fund ......... 


HEAD OFFICE: 


July 


This astute ornament of Scotland Yard will appeal 
to all lovers of the up-to-date detective story. 


By EDGAR WALLACE, Author of “Four Just Men.” 


SIMPKIN, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 


BU. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital ........cceeses -see 





Reserved Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 
71 CORNHILL, London, E.Cc. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are grauted | 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 


The DUBLIN REVIEW 


Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Contents for JULY. 
Catuotie Soca Work ix Germany. 
Suetiey. By the late Francis Thompson. 
Tue Comine Evcuaristic Concress. By W. 8. 


Lilly. 
Goop Frripar’s Hooror. A Poem. By Douglas 
By the Rev. R. H. Benson. 


Ainslie. 

Curistian Scrence. 

ARUNDEL CasTLe AND THE House or Howarp. 

AnaTone France on Joan or Arc. By the Rev. 
F. M. Wyndham. 

Recent Works on THe New Testament. By 
Dom John Chapman, O.8.B. 

Tue Tomus or BaraLua. 

Tue Ixisn Universities Biiw, 1908. By Bertram 


13th, 


MARSHALL. 


C. A. Windle, F.R.S. 
Turee Noranite Eprrors: De.aye, Hurtrtor, 
Know.es. By Wilfrid Ward, 


Some Recent Books. 


Price 5s, 6d. net. Yearly Subscription, 
is. post-free. 

London; BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard St., W. 
READY ON SEPTEMBER Ist. 
DAWN OF REVELATION; Oild 
Testament Teaching on Modern Lines. 
New Edition, Revised and Remodelled. 

By M. BRAMSTONX, 8.Th. 

Part I.—Early Traditions and History, ls. 6d. 

Part I1.—-Great Prophetic Writings, 1s. 6d. 

Part LIl.—After the Exile, with Index, Is 
| SIMPKIN, London; WARREN, Winchester ; 
: and all Booksellers, 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
| Head Offices 
19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C 
EsTaBLiIsHED 1782. 


Incorporated 1830 


ewes se 21,500,000 


£1,200,000 











with from the coustantly mereas- 17/6 9/9 States aud New Zealand. FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT 
as ae ie cee ad "the TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCHES are also made, WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 

. a aut 7 . i “TT r TR 3 > oe 
Provinces, gives us additional con- BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, Ac, 


fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
BDoxen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Pad to any Katlway Station, mciuding Cases 
and Bottles. 


DEPOSITS are 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


“K’’ Agent. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MEKCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 





iT K”" 





received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
Where there ws no 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from | 
“K” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, | 


SHOES. 


Total Assets exceed...... 


eocens £7 000,000 
Claims Paid exceed .............. 


.. £44,000,000 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLe 1s ADVANCE. 





Yearly. Halj- Quar- 


yearly. terly. 
41 86...01435...072 


Including postage to any 
of the United King- 


“K” Boot om 
Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, oe 


1126,,,0163.,0832 
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NOW READY. 


DOROTHEA BEALE 


OF CHELTENHAM 
By ELIZABETH RAIKES. 


Illustrated with Ten Photogravure Portraits and Views, 10s. 6d. net 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM IN THE 
18th CENTURY. 


By GERALD |. '.KELEY HERTZ, M.A., B.C.L. 


ITALICA. 
Studies in Italian Life and Letters. by 
WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. Extra crown Svo, 6s. net. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TYPE. 


Essays by H. D. SEDGWICK, Author of “A Short History 
of Italy.” 6s, net. 


LANDS OF SUMMER. 


Italy, Sicily, and Greece. By T. R. SULLIVAN. 
Illustrated, 6s. net. 


LEAF AND TENDRIL. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. With a Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. net. 








6s. net. 





Professor A. A. JACK’S NEW PLAY. 


MATHILDE 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 





“ A real triumph of the art of historical portrait painting.” 


—Times., 
LATER YEARS OF 
CATHERINE DE MEDICi. 


By EDITH SICHEL. Illustrated, 15s. net. 
“The many readers of ‘Catherine de Medici and the French 
Reformation’ will welcome the sequel, which brings a brilliant 
historical study to its legitimate close.”’—Glote. 


ROMANTIC TALES FROM THE 
PANJAB, with Indian Night's Entertainment 


Collected and Edited from Original Sources by Rev. CHARLES 
SWYNNERTON, F.S.A. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
Svo, 6s, net. 


“ One of the most enticing books for the holidays.” 
—Indian Daily News. 


“ A delightful book.” —Notes and Queries. 
“ They are instinct with life and narrated with a dramatic force 
worthy of all praise.” —Daily Telegraph. 





Published by 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. Limited 
10 Orange Street, W.C. 


== = ee = 





Selections from the 


AutotypeCompany’s Publications 


(Permanent Monochrome Carbon). 

THE OLD MASTERS.—From the Principal N vtional Collections, including 
the National Gallery, Loudon; the Louvre, Dresden. Florence, &e., &e. 
MODERN ART. A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 

Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 

GAMBIER BOLTON'S CELEBRATED ANIMAL STUDIES FROM 
LIFE; ALSO BIRDS, REPTILES, &c.- The exclusive copyright of 
the Autotype Compavy. Many hundreds of subjects ; size about 12 in. by 
10 in., 3/6 each. 

REID’S STUDIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, &c., FROM NATURE.— 
A large selection of these attractive artistic Reproductions in various 
sizes, printed in Permaneut Carbon. 

ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS. by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 4 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. LONDON. W.C. 





Edward Stanford’s List 


STANFORD’S MAPS 
FOR SHOOTING AND HUNTING, 


Made up frm lin. and 6in. Ordnance Survey Sheets, round any centre, and 
coloured to suit the customer's requirements. Estimates given. The prices 
vary according to the number of sheets used, &c, 


STANFORD'S 
MAPS FOR MOTORISTS, 


The best Maps for Motoring in Engiand and Wates, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, Italy, and all parts of the 
world, are kept in stock, or can be quickly obtained. 


Edward Stanford’s Concise List of Maps, Books, &c., for Motoring, 
20 pages, Illustrated, giving details of the best Maps and 
Books, irrespective of publisher, GRATIS ON APPLICATION, 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SCOTLAND, 


Eighth Edition. Bemodelled, Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised. Edited 
by SCOTT MONCRIEFF PENNEY, M.A. 500 pp. (thin paper), 57 Maps 
and Plans, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ Contains all that the traveller in Scotland requires to know.” —Scotsman, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR IRELAND, 


Seventh Edition. Edited by JOHN COOKE, M.A. 43 Maps and Plans, 9, 
“The very best guide to Ireland,”"— Freeman's Journal. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR YORKSHIRE 


Fourth Edition. Remodelled and thoroughly Revised. Edited by 
JOHN W. WALKER, F.S.A. 670 pp. (thin paper), 23 Maps and Plans, 
crown 8vo, 14s. 


‘No tourist in Yorkshire who wishes to see all thit is to be seen, and to 
have a well-informed appreciation of what he sees, should be without this 
handbook.” —Yorkshire Post, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
2, 13, and 14, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 








NOW READY. Sowed, price 6d. (by post, 74.) 
THE PROBLEMS AND 
PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 


Letters to a Working Man. 
ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The STANDARD. 

“These letters ought to have a large circulation, and should 
prove most useful in guarding the working classes against the 
alluring but illusive promises of the Collectivist rhetorician. 
The letters are the more effective because they are written in 
perfectly sunple language, and are not overloaded witi non- 
essential matter. ‘The intelligent working man who reads them 
will quickly recognise the fallacies contained in the loose argu- 
ments of the Socialist ranter.” 

The GUARDIAN. 

“ Pleasure and the discussion of Socialist economics may seem 
to many to be difficult of association, but that is because they do 
not know with how light and yet how sure a touch Mr, Strachey 
can handle this theme. Moreover he abounds with facts of the 
kind that can be easily grasped, and that throw a clear light 
on the subject. .Altogether it is a eapital book on the right 
side, full of sound matter, well put and driven home.” 





By J. 


Copies of ‘The Problems and Perils of Socialism” 
for purposes of distribution may be obtained from the 
Publishers in quantities of not less than one hundred 
at the rate of 25s. a hundred, carriage to be paid by 
the purchaser. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Lrp., Lonpon. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
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(. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


AMERICAN. 
By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


This is not a hasty journalistic impression, but the work of an Englishman 
who has lived and travelled for twenty years in the United States ; he knows 
by experience as well as from book knowledve the workings of the Institu- 
tions and the true tone and time of all sorts and conditions of men in all 
parts of the land. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS. 


Series. 
By PAUL ELMER MORE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
SPIRIT. 


A Study of the Spiritual Nature of Man and the 
Presence of God, with a Suppicmontary Essay on 
the Logic of Hegel. 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph.D. 


10s. 6d. net. 
MOTOR DAYS IN ENGLAND. 


By JOHN M. DILLON. With 64 Full-page Illustrations 
and Maps, 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


WANDERINGS IN IRELAND. 
By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER, Author of “ Winged 


Wheels in France,” &c. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, cloth extra, 
10s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH ITALY WITH CAR 


AND CAMERA. 
By DAN FELLOWS PLATT. With about 200 Illustrations 


and Map, S8vo, cloth extra, 21s. net. 


Fifth 


Crown &8vo, cloth, 


NEW LIST NOW READY. 


24 BEDFORD STREE ET, STRAND, LONDON : 
RNeRNCIRaNAS a 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLF, M.A., LL.D., 


Fellow of Magdalen College and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University 
of Oxford 


JULY, 1908. 
CONTENTS. 
THE GERMANS OF CAESAR. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.1.E. 
THE TAXATION OF POPE NICHOLAS IV. By Miss Rose Graham. 
TUF FIRST HOUSE OF COMMONS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. ByC 


Bayne, C.8.1. 


and NEW YORK. 








Vol. XXIII, No. 91. Price 5s. 


Articles. 


.G. 


THE PROGRESS OF INCLOSURE DURING THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Prof. Gouner 
Notes and Documents. 
THE NORMAN “CONSUETUDINES ET JUSTICIE” OF WILLIAM 


THE CONQUEROR. By Prof. Maskius. 
THE BAGA DE SECRETIS. By L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 
HENRY VIII.’S ENGLISH LITANIES. By James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D. 
SIR SIDNEY SMITH AND FROTTE IN 1796. By Miss Broster. 
Aud others. 
Reviews of Books. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Short Notices. 





No, 425. JULY, 1908. Price 6s. 
1, PORT ROYAL. | 8 THE DUC DE CHOISEUL. 
2, LIVE 
LIVERPOOL. | 9, THE FRENCH EXPEDITION 
3, HYMNOLOGY, CLASSIC AND TO EGYPT IN 1798. 
ROMANTIC. 
4, THE QUESTION OF LIFE ON | 10. THE “THREE-COLOUR’ 


MARS. 
FENELON AT CAMBRAL 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
. COLONIAL POLICY UNDER | 

THE EARL OF ELGIN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39 Paternoster Row, London. 


PROCESS. 


ll. LORD MILNER AND CANA- 


DIAN PREFERENCE. 


oe 


~T 


12. WOMEN & THE FRANCUISE. 





JUST READY 


A MASQUE OF EMPIRE 


By Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
(Recitations from Campbell, Tennyson, and Rudyard Kipling) 
1s. net 
** We have read this stately little drama not only with complete sympathy, 
but with acute pleasure. May it be much performed and still more read.’ 


With 


Ready Everywhere,—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
MYRTLE COTTAGE. 


A Novel. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


C.M.G., 


Author of “The Revelations of Inspector Morgan,” 
“In Green Fields,” &c. 


PUNCH— 
“Good suffragists of every hue, 
It’s immaterial of what age. 
Go buy and read it through and through, 
The Mystery of Myrtle Cottage.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE— 


“A very clever and successful novel,” 


From 


From 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH— 
“ A very jolly tale.” 


From 


From THE GLOBE— 


* Amusing and well written.” 


THE MORNING POST— 


** Amusing situations and wholesome fun.” 


From 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 1 II Henrietta St., 


TWO HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Ww.c. 











First Book: FOR THE PARENTS. 
Mr. A. E. COPPING'S New Humorous Book. 


“Another genuine success.'—Dailly Telegraph. 


COTTY IN FURRIN’ PARTS. 


With HIlustrations by WILL OWEN. 


“Gotty is the best of company.”—Daily News. 


“A cheery, lively, scasonable book.”—Morning Leader. 
“Exceliently is the fun kept up, without the slightest 
straining after effect, and with abundant goodwill and 
an air of absolute and enchanting naturaincess.” 

- eased Telegraph. 


Second Book: FOR THE SONS. 
Mr. WARREN BELL’S New Story of School Life 


CREEN AT GREYHOUSE. 


R. M. WHITWELL. 





Wustrations by T. 


Of Mr. Bell’s “Tales of Greyhouse” the Spectator said :— 


“We shall be astonished if every boy who rcads it docs 
not vote it the best schoo! story of the year, perhaps the 
best he has ever read,"’ and the new book seems equally 
popular. 
everyone who knows boys and 
contains a really good story and a most 
plot”; and the Birmingham Post calls it “one of the best 
schoo! stories we have had for a long time.” 


Telegraph says:—“It is a book for 
understands them..... 
uncxpected 


The Daily 


Ready Everywhere. Crown 8&vo, 6s. each. 





Observer, 
London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Bow. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY.—A NEW NOVEL BY 


G. H. LORIMER, 


Author of “ Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to his Son.” 


JACK SPURLOCK, PRODICAL. 


With Illustrations, 6s. 
FIRST REVIEW. 


‘“‘A very delightful work. We recommend it most 
earnestly to anybody who is in low spirits. Jack 
Spurlock as he reveals himself in his own ‘patois’ is a 
young American whom it is good to meet; Major 
George Magoffin Jackson elaims relationship with one 
or two of man’s best friends in fiction; the tale of 
their adventures simply rattles along......Now we think 
of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, and now we 
discover traces of Mr. Micawber......There is a_ jolly 
girl in the story, and Jack is a gentleman in spite of 
his raffishness, and the ‘Governor’ is not as bad as 
one might think, and everything comes out right in 
the end.”—EVENING STANDARD. 


NOW READY.—NEW EDITION OF 


WHYMPER’S GUIDES. 


CHAMONIX AND MONT BLANC. 13th Edition. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 3s. net. 


ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. 12th Edition. 


With numerous I]lustrations and Maps, 3s. net. 








THIRD ISSUE. 


THE BRITISH TRADE BOOK. 


Covering the Years 1880-1907, and showing the Course of 
British and International Commerce, with its bearing upon 





our Internal Trade and Industries, &&. By JOHN HOLT 
SCHOOLING. With a Preface by Professor W, J. ASHLEY. | 
Including 340 Tables and Diagrams showing Trade Tendencies, 
&c., medium 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the only work that shows clearly and fully the course of British and | 
International Commerce. | 


A TERRITORIAL ARMY IN BEING 
A Practical Study of the Militia Systems of Switzerland and | 
Norway. By Lieut.-Col. C. DELME-RADCLIFFE, C.M.G., 
M.V.O., and J. W. LEWIS, late 19th Hussars. With a Preface 
by Field-Marshal Earl ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With Ilustra- | 
tions, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; also paper covers, without I]lus- 
trations, 1s. net. 


THE LAW OF HOSPITALS, 

Infirmaries, Dispensaries, and other kindred Institutions, whether 
Voluntary or Rate-supported. By ARTHUR TURNOUR | 
MURRAY. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

** We can heartily recommend it to the governors, secretaries,and 
staffs of all hospitals in this country, whatever their nature may be...... 
A valuable and authoritative text-book upon a difficult and intricate branch | 
of the law.” —Hospital, j 











NOW READY.-—JULY ISSUE. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT, 


Edited by N. H. ALCOCK, M.D., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
Illustrated, 5s. net. 
Recent Work on Marixe Mertano-; Campnor, Natural ann SynxtuHetic. 
tism. Jas. Johnstone, B.Sc. Perey A. Houseman, Ph.D , A.I.C, 
. —— Recest Work on CHOLESTERINE 
EXprriments on EtHer-Drirt, A. 0. a 4 . 
oree Se., « 
Rankine, B.Sc. = ae eae BSe., and J. A. 
Animat Partruenocenesis. Leonard! Tur Bio Cuemisrry oF ANIMALS AND 
Doncaster, M.A, Piants. O. Rosenheim, Ph.D 
TuBeRcuLosts aMonG ANtmats, W.A,| THE Present Position or THE 
Brel, M.A., M.B., B.Se. Hrpnate Tueory OF SoLutions. 
T. Martin Lowry, D.Se. Lllus- 
Tue TRANSFORMATION OF ELEMENTS. | trated. 
Part I.—Rapium axp its Emana-| Tue Sprrocuztes, H. B, Fantham, 
TION, A. T. Cameron, M.A., | D.Se. 
B.Se. Illustrated. | Reviews. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 416. JULY, 1908. 6s. 


FORECASTS OF TO-MORROW. By the Rev. W. Barry. 

THE REVIVAL OF EGYPY. 

THE FIRST HOMER. Ry A. W. Verratr. 

THE COUNTY OF SOMERSET. By the Rev. W. Garswent. 

THE REDISCOVERY OF ROME. By Tuomas Asupy (Director of the 
British School). 











A GRAND TOUR IN THE l6érn CENTURY. By Epwarp Akmsrrona. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

CANADIAN PROBLEMS AND PARTIES. By Professor 8S. J. MoLeaw 
(Toronto). 

LADY LOUISA STUART. By Joun Bucuay. 

THE UNREST IN INDIA. 

A RECKLESS GOVERNMENT. 

THE GERMAN PERIL. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


— 





Mr. EVELEIGH NASH'S 
SUMMER LIST. 


OLD ENGLAND: 


Her Story Mirrored in her Scenes. 
By W. SHAW SPARROW. 


With 80 Illustrations Reproduced from Original Water-Colour 
Drawings by JAMES ORROCK, R.I. 


Super-royal 8vo, 24s. net. 


Nobody who loves their country can fail to be charmed with this 
splendid gallery of England's fairest scenes, 


HYDE PARK: 


Its History and Romance. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy S8vo, 15s. net. 








“Full of interest.” —Daily Express. 
“ Bright, cheery, and invariably entertaining.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 








SOME GOOD HOLIDAY NOVELS. 
NOW READY.—Crown Svo, 6s. each. 


THE BLOOM O’ THE HEATHER 


By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “ The Raiders,” 


It is a fascinating book. written with the charm and keen insight 


| into character which have made the author long since a popular 


favourite. 


THE HARVEST MOON. 


By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “ Daniel Quayne.’’ 


A powerful and engrossing story of the life of a singularly 
interesting girl, the danghter of an old Dutch settler in Yorkshire 
The scenes are laid in Yorkshire, Bruges, and Rome, and the plot 
affords many striking opportunities for the author's well-known 
dramatic and artistic talent. 


Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election. 


By H. BELLOC, Author of “* Emanuel Burden.” 

A brilliant satire on modern political and financial life. Mr. 
Clutterbuck's progress from a City office and a villa at Croydon 
to the “select” pages of Burke will cause the reader infinite 
amusement, 


THE MAGIC OF MAY. 


By “IOTA,” Author of “ The Yellow Aster.” 
[Second Impression. 
“A document of the hour.”—7imes, 
“ Eleanor is one of the most complete and interesting of modern 
heroines." — Morning Post. 


Two Good Motoring Novels 
ARE NOW READY. 
«1) MR. MORICE GERARD’S New Story, 


THE PURSUER, 


Will be found to be one of the best he has ever told, and he tells it 
with a joyful gusto that stirs the blood, gladdens the heart, and 
paints the world in happy colours. 


(2) THE LADY IN THE CAR, 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 


Is now in its Second Edition, and is described by the Morning 
Leader as “ wonderfully interesting and exciting.” 


London; EVELEIGH NASH, Fawside House, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MR. MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS 
MEMOIRS OF EDWARD 


VAUGHAN KENEALY, LL.D. By his Daughter, 
ARABELLA KENEALY. With Photogravure Portrait of 
Dr. Kenealy, and several other Portraits and Illustrations, 
demy Svo, 16s. net. 
Saturday Review.—“ No more interesting biography of a lawyer has ever been 
written.” Birmingham Gazette.“ There is no more r mantic story in the 
history of English law than that of this brilliant lawyer.” Morning Post. 
“ Dr. Kenealy moved in an interesting circle, of whic *h these Memoirs present 
Daily Mati, —* An upright, scholarly, courageous, 








some striking rec olle ectious.” 
ott atnnans man. 


MORE “SOCIETY RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. By an ENGLISH OFFICER, Author of * Society 
Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904." With 44 Por- 
traits of Celebrities, demy Svo, 12s. net. 


The gratifying reception that was accorded “ Society Recollections in Paris 
and Vievna, 1879-1904,"" has called forth the present volume, in which the 
author covers ground both in France and Austria that was left untouched in 
the former work, and he travels over a wider area of Southern Europe 
generally. The writer depicts the life and manners of the Continental Smart 
Set—the Court, the Corps Diplomatique, the Services, and the Aristocracy. It 
1s written by a man of the world, who has been everywhere and seen every- 
ame. 


GLIMPSES OF THE AGES. 
T. E. SAMUEL SCHOLES, M.D. _ (Vol. IL) 


Times.—“ Dr. Scholes in his first volume (1905) undertook to show that 
the: ore is no ground for the current belief in the superiority of the white races 
over the coloured. He there dealt with the mental and physical aspects of 
the subject, reserving the moral for a second volume. This one is an exte usive 
detailed criticism of the treatment of her coloured oa eatjoote by Great Britain. 


‘By 


Demy 8vo, 12s. net 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AND 


“POSH,” “HERRING MERCHANTS.” Including 
a number of Unpublished Letters from Edward FitzGerald to 
Joseph Fletcher, or “ Posh,’ not hitherto published. Elucidated 
by JAMES BLYTH. With 16 Illustrations, specially taken 
for the work, including 2 of * Posh,” crown Svo, 4s. net. 
Academy.—** Mr. Blyth has broughé to light many new facts with regard to 
the famous partnership of FitsGerald and * Posh,’ in the herring-boat ‘Meum 
and Tuum,’ and has been fortunate in discovering several letters from Fitz- 
Gerald to ‘ Posh’ which have never bef>re bee np vublished. We are grateful 
to Mr. Blyth for this truly fascmating record.’ 


CREATION’S DAWN. By “ Kisu.”’ 


With Preface by Prof. A. H. SAYCE. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—** Biblical controversy still concerns itself with the diffi- 
culties surrounding the first chapters of Genesis, and, as Professor Sayce 
remarks in his suggestive preface to the present book, * the re is always room 


fora fresh theory when backed by originality and learning * Kish’ —_— 
lucidly and well, with no little ab sility in the conduct of a the and 
‘learning’ he certainly possesses. His book may well strike fire both from 


Sorteatastion! auite ars and from the devotees of the Higher Criticism.” 


RECOLLECTIONS BY DAVID 
CHRISTIE MURRAY. With Photogravure Portrait 
and a number of Original Letters, of which one by George 
Meredith and another by Robert Louis Stevenson are repro- 
duced in Facsimile, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net Nearly ready. 





A TRAMP’S PHILOSOPHY. 
BART KENNEDY. Crown &Svo, 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ A piece of vigorous, courageous writing, like 
clean wind from the bapa horizon. 


EVERYBODY READS 


JOHN LONG’S NOVELS 


OF WHICH THE FOLLOWING ARE THE LATEST, 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH 
THE HARD WAY By a Peer 
The Author of this novel is a Peer of the Realm, who for the pre 


to disguise his identity, but if it were revealed it would dis« 
far from unknown, 


AN EMPTY HERITAGE 
THE MARRIAGE OF 


By 


a fresh, 


sent desires 
ose & personality 


VioLet TWEEDALE 
LIONEL GLYDE 
OLIvIA RAMSEY 
HUBERT WALES 
WALTER R. D. 
Cosmo HAMILTON 


THE OLD ALLEGIANCE 
VANE ROYAL Hon. Mrs. 
KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE 
CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA 
RESTITUTION 

WHAT WOMAN WILLS 
THE FLYING SCROLL 
NELLIE of the ‘EIGHT BELLS’ 
THE AIM OF HER LIFE 
THE GREEN MUMMY 

THE REVOLT OF BEATRIX Frep WHISHAW 
IN THE PORTION OF JEZREEL J. Lronarp-CowPer 


FORBES 


CARLTON DAWE 
DOROTHEA GERARD 
Lucas CLEEVE 
HuGu MAntT 

A. Puitie Croucn 
L. T. MEADE 
Feraus Hume 
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MISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart waned and other Pieces. 





THE 


GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 
By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


2 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 





The TIMES,—“ Professor Lowell's treatise already is the standard work on 
the actual working, in this year 1908, of all the institutions, political, social, 
or religious, which go to make up the Government of England. His work 
has, in reality, no rival; its extraordinary merit is due to his possession of 
two qualities, each rare in itself, and still more rarely found in combination. 
The first of these qualities is, thoroughgoing knowledge and complete mastery 
of lis subject. The other quality which raises Professor Lowell above all 
living writers on the Enghsh Constitution is his capacity for political 
speculation, He is a thoroughgoing investigator, but he is also an able 
thinker.”’ 





Personal Narrative of a Year's Journey 
through Central and Eastern Arabia, 





1862-63. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, N.l1. 

New Impression, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
Impressions of India. 

By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


Records the impressions of a visit to India during the past winter, and 
discusses Hindu unrest, the North-West Frontier, education, and many other 
aspects of Indian life. 


The Eversley Tennyson. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. 
each. Vel. VII.—Demerer, 





Edited by 
In 9 vols. Globe Svo, 4s. net 
AND OTHER Posms. 


Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 
The Art of Singing and Vocal 
Declamation. 
By Sir CHARLES SANTLEY. 3s. 6d. net. 
A book of instruction of the highest value to the student. with interesting 


personal recollections of a brilliant professional career extending over sixty 
years. 


Crown 8vo, 


VOLUME Iv. OF THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


and Musicians. 
Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 
Vol. LV., Q—S., 21s. net. 
Previously published :—Vol.1., A—E; Vol. IL, F—L; Vol. IIL, 
M—P; 2ls. net each. 


The Threshold of Music. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. 
WILLIAM WALLACE, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
TIMES.—*“ A most valuable contribution to musical science, and will be of 

great service to future critics and historians,” 


The Logic of Will. 


By HELEN WODE HOUSE, D.Phil. 


In 5 vols. 8vo. 





By 





A Study in Analogy. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Wheat ‘Among the Tares. 


Studies of Buddhism in Japan. 
A Collection of Essays and Lectures, giving an Unsystematic 
Exposition of certain Missionary Problems of the Far East, 
with a Plea for more Systematic Research. By Kev. A 
LLOYD, M.A. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 





Sicily in Fable, History, Art, 
and Song. By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 


With Maps and Plans, Crown Svo, 5s. net. 
Hi M I Some Passages in the Life of one of 
e H.M. inspectors of Schools. 
By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, formerly H.M.I. North- 
West Division. S8vo, Ss. 6d. net. 


A highly entertaining book, containing a large number of good stories told 
by a raconteur of exceptional ability. 


Cyclopedia of American 


Agriculture. Edited by Prof. L. H. BAILEY. 


Illustrated. Vol. IIL.—ANIMALS. 8vo, 21s. net. 
[ Immediately . 





JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 


BOOKS. 





Just Published. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF 


THE BLACK WATCH. 


1725-1907. 
To which is added an Account of the Second 
Battalion in the South African War, 1899-1902. 


5s. net, 





COLONEL HUGH PEARSE’S 
Life and Military Services of 
Viscount Lake. 


“ Readers interested in the growth of our British Empire and in following the life- 
story of a notable Englishman will feel grateful to the author of this volume for 
having undertaken a long-delayed task and for having performed it so admirably.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“A book of value to soldiers as a lesson in strategy and tactics, while to the still 
wider public who are interested in the quality of the men who won and maintained for 
us our Indian Empire it will appeal as strongly.”—Times. 


net. 





CHARLES WHIBLEY’S 


AMERICAN SKETCHES. 


6s. 


“These brilliantly written impressions are the product of a mind which perceives 
with equal vividness the good and evil sides of what it contemplates.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 





PROFESSOR DAVID MASSON’S 


MEMORIES OF LONDON 
THE ’FORTIES. 


3s. 6d. 


“ A charming book.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“One of the most delightful of recent anecdotal volumes.”—Daily News. 

“It is a very pleasant book......so pleasant, indeed, that we cannot help wishing 
the volume was three or four times as large as it is.”—Daily Telegraph. 


net, 





HECTOR MACPHERSON, JUNR.’S, 


THROUGH THE DEPTHS OF 
SPACE. 


2s. net. 


This book is a primer of Astronomy, and, as the Daily Chronicle says, “it is written 
in plain and simple language, and gives a comprehensive idea of the universe.” 


POEMS. 


By DULCIBELLA ETHEL GREY. 
With a Prefatory Note by H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL. 





Beautifully bound in half-vellum, 7s. 6d. net, and full vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Of considerable beauty and colour, and full of a tender sentiment.” 

—Yorkshire Evening Post. 
“ Always fresh and unstrained.”—Saturday Review. 
“Uniformly successful, accomplished, and pleasing.” —Scotsman. 


| THE BEST 
6/- 
NOVELS. 





THE GREAT 
AMULET. 


By M. DIVER, 
Author of “ Captain Desmond, V.C.” 


“A sweet, wholesome story, full of 
tender sentiment, inspiring culture, and 
of steadfast faith in the value and nobility 
of high character.”—Glasgow Herald. 





RICHARD 
LANGHORNE. 


By 
ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


“Holds the reader’s interest from the 
first page to the last.”—Scotsman. 


“A charming narrative the story is 
told with much humour and is very 
pleasant reading.” —Academy. 


“A powerful and convincing romance.” 
—Evening Citizen. 


THE RED 
NEIGHBOUR. 


By W. J. ECCOTT, 


Author of “His Indolence of Arras,” 
“Fortune’s Castaway,” “The Hearth of 
Hutton.” 





“We are taken by surprise It infects 
us with its delightful, irresponsible spirit, 
and we are well content.” —Times. 


THE FLY ON 
THE WHEEL. 


By Mrs. 
KATH..RINE CECIL THURSTON. 


“It is as earnest and attractive a piece 
of work as has come from the pen of a 
novelist during the past few years. It will 
enhance her reputation. She has dealt 
deftly with a poignant human problem, 
and found the answer in the only artistic 








A triumph.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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